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GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES. 


In a memorial presented to the President of the United 
States, and the Senate and House of Representatives, by the 
merchants an id traders of the city of Baltimore, in the year 
1806, they say: The relations which subsist between Grea 
Britain and the United States rest upon the basis of reciprocal 
interests, and your memorialists see in those interests, as well 
as in the justice of the British government, and the firmness 
of our own, the best reasons to expect a satisfactory answer to 
their complaints. ss ° * The means of redress for 
the past, and security for the future, are respectfully, confi- 
dently submitted to your wisdom ; but your memorialists can 
not forbear to indulge hope, which they would abandon with 
deep reluctance, that they may yet be found in amicable ex- 
planations with those who have ventured to inflict wrongs 
upon us, and to advance unjust pretensions, to our prejudice.” 

In the same year William Pinckney, of Maryland, who was 
the author of the memorial refe a to, was appointe d Minister 
Extraordinary to the Court of . James. Mr. Monroe was 
also at that time Minister- eaiiay: near that Court. If genius, 
learning, and patriotism could have succeeded in bringing the 
government of Great Britain to consider with impartiality 
the points at issue, those shining qualities were so happily 
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blended in our ministers that such a result could scarcely be 
doubtful. The expectations which based themselves :, 
the Baltimore Memorial, upon the “justice of the British ¢ 
ernment,” or, with apparently better foundation on the skill 
and character of our negotiators, were rudely disappointed 
Those which arose from a confidence in the “ firmness” of the 
government of the United States received a noble conf irms ution. 
Very early after Mr. Pinckney’s arrival at his post, ir _ 
Nicholl, King’s Advocate-Gener al, made a report in w vh ich ] 


as in 


justified the British practice of impressing seamen on boar » of 


neutral vessels on the high seas. In a note to Mr. Monroe, 
Mr. Pinckney characterizes the report as eo and dis- 
misses it with that contemptuous epithet. Yet the English 
ministry persisted in acting upon the principles lai id down it 
Nicholl’s report, until the encounter between the President 
and Little Belt relieved diplomacy of its burden, and substi- 
tuted shot and shell for notes and protocols. 

In a word, seamen were impressed, often with circumstances 
of insult which aggravated the wrong, from beneath our flag ; 
the rights of neutrals invaded; compensation for spoliations of 
American commerce denied; the rule of the war of 1756 in 
sisted upon; the orders in council of 1807 and 1809—“ Whic! 
in their motive, principle, and operation, were utterly incom 
patible with our existence as a commercial people”’—enforced 
even after ee eon had practically abandoned, with regard 
to the United States, the celebrated Berlin and Milan decrees : 
—reparation for wrongs already committed; security against 
future aggression; even indeed the barren’ courtesy of 
planation contemptuously refused: and such an stitade | as- 
sumed by Great Britain as left to the United States but one of 
two alternatives—either, with “bated breath and whispered 
humbleness,” to sue for mercy, to beg ef his Majesty’s minis- 
ters permission to exist on any terms they saw fit to grant, or 
to summon fate into the lists, and upon the ocean, ‘and the 
battle-field, “champion it to the utterance.” The ge nius of 
the American people, at all times eminently warlike, naturally 
seized upon the latter. The brilliant feats of arms perform d, 
the successes achieved, on land and sea, by American conduct 
and valor, decided in our favor the points at issue between 
the two nations, and introduced into the General Code of in- 
ternational law the first recognition of the rule, that the flag 
covers the cargo. The sacredness of the persons of seamen 
beneath a neutral flag came also, as between Great Britain 
and the United States, to be tacitly admitted. 
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From that war the feeble and once-despised navy of the 
United States came out “its forehead circled and adorned by 
the laurels it had torn from the brow i the naval genius of 
England.” From that war the citizen soldiery of America 
came out, with a well-earned reputation, as the equals of Eng- 
land’s most veteran regiments. From it the whole country 
issued with a just increase of confidence in its own power, dig- 
nity, resources, and capacity to resist aggression, and compel 
adherence to the faith of treaties. In the language of Mr. 
Cass, March 10th, 1856: 


“ When we entered upon our last war with England our flag was con- 
temptuously designated as striped bunting, and our armed ships as fir-built 
frigates. But when we came out of it, that striped bunting had so often 
floated over St. George’s cross, and those fir-built frigates had so often re- 
deemed their character in desperate conflicts, and by capturing their oppo- 
nents, that even national vanity, in its own defense, was compelled to ad- 
mit the prowess of our gallant navy.” 


Into that war, however, we did not enter until we were 
pushed upon it as our supreme remedy. Wecontinued to ap- 
peal to English justice, and to persuade ourselves even 

against the stomach of our sense,” that it would be accorded, 
until a long and persevering course of diplomatic insincerity, 
and fi requent acts of wanton and unprovoked aggression, on 
the part of Great Britain, proved, irrefragably, that the sin- 
gle motto of English policy was: 


“That he shall get who has the power, 
And he shall keep who can.” 


Actuated by the same spirit of forbearance, and anxious to 
cultivate the most friendly relations with a people whose real 
interests are, as it were, almost identified with our own, the 
gover! ment of the United States, from the termination of the 
war, and the treaty of Ghent in 1814, up to the present mo- 
ment, has ec sonetidthy displayed a rare and admirable temper. 
An impartial history of that half-century would exhibit it 
to the world as a model of mingled firmness and forbearance. 

Unhappily, English ministers and diplomatists fail to appre- 
ciate éithe ‘r the power or justice of the principle which con- 
trols the policy of our government. Accustomed to expedi- 
ency as the common cuide of their own, they fancy, when we 
declare that all our intercourse and relationships’ w ith other 
States are governed by the inflexible rule, “to ask nothing 
but what is right, and submit to nothing that is wrong,” 
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that we do no more than utter one of the sounding phrases 
with which diplomacy at once amuses and betrays. The mis- 
take isa grave one. The language of American diplomacy is 
not made to conceal its thoughts. The principle which main- 
tains our national existence is truth. ‘T'o that principle the 
acts of all the agents of the Republic must conform. When 
they violate its spirit they cease to be the representatives or 
exponents of American principles or policy. To that princi- 
ple the conduct of the government of the United States has 
conformed ; and by it its policy has been directed throughout 
the entire correspondence and negotiations with Great Britain, 
relative to Central America, and foreign enlistments upon Ame- 
rican soil. And if an all- -wise, but inscrutable Providence: 
should strike the present ministry of England with Stiadiieien 
to the careful forbearance we have manifested, as well as th« 
insecure and perilous position they have too long and unwisely 
insisted upon maintaining; if every pacific means having 
been exhausted, as before, namely, in 1812-14, we should be 
compelled, by the interests and honor of a ereat nation, to 
vindicate the principles of its existence, and defend the rights 
on which its national future depends—our government 
through all vicissitudes will, at least, be able to console it- 
self with the reflection, that it omitted no honorable means to 
avert the horrors of war, and appealed to the decision of God, 
only when hope had ceased in the justice of man. 

The attitude now occupied by the governments of Great 

3ritain and the United States is precisely analagous to that 
in which they stood on the day that the “ President” fired 
into the “ Little 3elt.” 

The line of demarcation between peace and war is often 
faint. A single slip of diplomatic India-rubber, and it is 
rubbed out. <A single hot-headed naval captain, on a station 
which requires more coolness than courage; a single en- 
counter between the vessels of the two nations — thousands 
of miles away—and the mischief is done. Is it the pur- 
pose of the English press to bring about such a state of 
things—to provoke some fiery Tar to such an act? The 
tone they have lately adopted, silly as it is, affords very 
plausible reason to think so. Before they proceed farther in 
this business, it will be the part of wisdom for both the Eng- 
lish press, and the Cabinet of St. James, to unde rstand, that 
whilst the present Administration fully comprehends all the 
blessings of peace, it is not prepared to ‘buy them by the s sacri- 
fice of a single penny-worth either of principle or honor. It 
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will also much assist them in arriving at such a conclusion as 
results will warrant, to take as the basis of their calculations 
these facts, ns umely ’: That the American government clearly 
understands its position; that from that position it can neither 
be coaxed nor driven; that its policy being inseparably con- 
nected with all the interests of the country, commends itself 
to something better than the applause of sections or factions ; 
that it is, therefore, backed by the common sentiment of patri- 
ot ism shared by all American citizens, and will receive their 
hearty and unanimous support; and, final ly, that the gentle- 
man at the head of the State dep artment, however it m: ay be 

necessary to the feverish and unhealthy existence of certain 
partisan presses to attack and undervalue him, has long since 


proved —— the ablest war minister we have ever had; and 
is probably, the coolest, most astute and longest-headed Pre- 
mier in any cabinet existing at the present day. 

Let us examine for a moment the position which the honor- 
able Secretary of State now occupies. In our opinion that 
position has been wisely assumed. That it will be immovably 
maintained, the character of the man, the exigencies of the 
ime, and the strongly-pronounced sentiment of the American 
people leave us no room to doubt. But to arrive at a just 
compre hension of that position we must commence at the be- 
ginning and follow all the steps which have, year by year, led 
up to it. To do so it will, in the first place, be necessary to 
a digest of the history of the negotiations between the 
governments of Great Britain and the United States, on the 
subject of Central America; and also of the attempt on the 
art of the former to enlist American citizens, within the juris- 
dic ‘tion of the latter, as material of war against a power with 
vhich we were then, and still continue to be not only at pro- 
fi found peace, but also upon intimate terms of friendship. 

Great Britain bas claimed that a title to the Mosquito shore, 
by right of possession, accrued to her so early as the seven- 
teenth century. In the treaty with Spain, in 1786, she sur- 
rendered it, by the fourteenth article, to Spain. By the se- 
cond and third articles of the same treaty, a certain right was 

cured to British subjects in the district of country, lying 
along the shores of the Bay of Honduras, called the “ Belize.” 
That right was defined and laid down in the “second article” 
as being simply to enter such territory, and cut dye-wood and 
mahog: any. In return for the concession of this right, Great 
Britain covenanted and agreed that her subjects should never 
use the right so limited, as an excuse or pretext for assuming 
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any other right, or exercising any other privilege within that 
district. Up to a late per riod no larger claims were advanced 
by the British government. Upon “the Mosquito shore, sub- 
ieee to the treaty of 1786, she never had any rights, and 
the feeble effort made by the opposition in Parliament, in 
1787, to assume even the right accruing from temporary oceu- 
ancy and organization, was at once cried down and de- 
feated. There was yet some honesty in 1787. And in that 
very debate Lord Chancellor Thurlow, who defended the Ad- 
ministration, relied upon nothing but the clause respecting the 
“ Belize,” and indeed denied, in terms, that either Great Bri- 
tain or the Mosquito Indians had any claims beyond what 
aait be warranted by that clause. 

To the territorial extent, and for the limited uses de — 
in the treaty of 1786, it has always been conceded by the 
government of the U nited States that Great Britain had the 

right to continue in the possession of the district known as the 
“Belize.” Toa ny greater extent, or for any different p — 
the legality of her assumptions has been denied and contested 
by us from the beginning. 

Having abandoned by ‘the treaty of 1788, and yet more dis- 
tinctly by that of 1786, the Mosquito shore, that section o! 
country was reincorpor: ted with the Spanish crown. But the 
Mosquito Indians had been the ve of Great Brita in in the 
war with Spain. She, therefore, stipulated with the latter 
that no act of severity should be exercised against them on 
that account. That was the whole extent of her “ Pro tectorat 
Nor does it even appear tht she was ever at any extraordi- 
nary pains to investigate whether his Catholic majesty kept 
faith upon that head, or whether he caused her dusky allies to 
be comfortably shot or hanged for the assistance they had 
afforded his enemies. 

“When Great Britain determined to resume her dominion 
over the Mosquito shore, in the name of a protectorate, is not 
known with any degree of certainty in the United States. 
The first information on the subject, in the Department of 
State, at Washington, was contained in a dispatch of the 20th 
Januar y, 1842 , from William L. Murphy, Esq., special agent 
of the American government at Guatemala, in which he states 
that, in a conv ersation with Colonel McDonald at Belize, the 
latter had informed him he had discovered and sent docu- 
ments to England, which caused the Britis sh government to 
revive their claim to the Mosquito territory.’ 

This and subsequent information led to the negotiations, 
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which resulted in the conclusion of the treaty of 1850, known 

as the “Clayton-Bulwer Treaty.” By that treaty of April 
19th, 1850, it was —— that a kind of joint protector rate 
should be ‘exercised | vy Great Britain and the United States 
over a specific thing, namely, an inter-oceanic ship-canal, to con- 
nect the Atlantic and Pacific. They further agreed,“ that neither 
the one nor the other will ever obt: ain or maintain for itself, 
any exclusive control over the said ship-canal; agreeing th: at 
ne ither will ever erect or maintain any fortifications command- 
ng the same, or in tue vicinity thereof, or occupy, or fortify, 
or “colonize, or assume, or exercise any dominion over Nica- 
ragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito coast, or any part of Central 
America.” 

But, at the time of the conclusion of this convention, aie 
Britain was in possession of the Island of Ruatan! W hat, and 
where was Ruat tan? we was a Central American island, be- 
longing to the State Honduras, and lying within thirty 

niles of her port of "Toaxillo It was an is sland of great value 
and importance. Its harbors were fine, its position most 


t COMm- 
anding. The key of the Bay of Honduras, its occupation or 
fortific: ution by either party, to the treaty of 1850, was clearly 
a most insulting breach of the conditions of ths t convention. 
In the poss ssion of either power, the commerce of the other, 
by the isthmus, must lie at the mercy of the occupant. What 
eourse did her Mz ajesty’s government pursue ? Did they aban- 
don Ruatan? Did the y comply, in good faith, with the terms 
and conditions of the treaty of 1850? On the contrary, they 
proceeded to new invasions both of its spirit and its letter. 
The island of Ruatan was captured in 1841 by Colonel 
McDonal d; then her Britannic M: ajesty’s superintendent at 
Belize. Great Britain continued to occupy it up to the year 
1850. She continues to do so to the present time. In 1850, 
and aft r the conclusion of the Clayton-Bulwer tne: she 
established a colonial government over it. Nay, indeed, as if 
actuated by a spirit of insulting bravado; as if resolved to 
show that the purpose of her treaties was to bind others, 
whilst she remained “ legibus solutus,” and unclogged by the 
respect or fear of any in her avarice of empire; as if bent 
upon securing her own ends, and acquiring, at whatever 
hazard, or by whatever faithlessness, a station from which she 
could command the great avenue of communication between 
the Atlantic seaboard of the United States and California— 
she proceeded to occupy five other islands of the same group, 
and converted them all into the British colony of the “ Bay 


Islands.” 
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Startled by these indications of a purpose inevitably hostile, 
in its result, to the continuance of a good understanding be- 
tween the two governments, the United States made strong 
representations to her Majesty's government. Negotiations 
were commenced afresh, and dragged their slow length along 
until 1854, In that year, Mr. Buchanan submitted a “ state- 
ment,” containing the majority of the points to which we have 
referred, to the Earl of Clarendon. By that statement he ad 
vertised her Majesty’s ministers, in very plain and unequivo- 

cal terms, that the government of the United States serious sly 

contested the claim of Great Britain to any part of, or foothold 
upon the soil of Central America. That Ruatan, and the Bay 
Islands, were a part and portion of Central America. That 
Central America had assumed, from the circumstance of the 
railroads and canals proposed. to be constructed through th 
isthmus, a peculiar value to all the commercial nations of thi 
world. That the mutual desire of Great Britain and thx 
United States to prevent each other from being placed in : 
position to exercisé exclusive control, in peace or in war 
over any of the grand thoroughfares between the two oceans, 
had been the controlling reason which dictated the Clayton 
and Bulwer convention. That for a good and valuable consi- 
deration, namely, the abstaining of the United States from oc 
cupancy or fortification of any point in Central America, etc 
ete., Great Britain clearly agreed not only to abstain in like 
manner, but also to withdraw from each and ev ery possession 
she might have previously occupied, except her limited oceu 
pancy of the Belize. 
“And yet the British government, up till the present mo- 
ment, have not deemed it proper to take the first step towards 
the performance of their obligations under the convention, (of 
1850.) They are still in the actual oce upancy of nearly ‘the 
whole coast of Central America, including the island of Rua- 
tan, in the very same manner that they were before its con- 
clusion.” 

The animus of the British government having thus clearly 
manifested itself; and the fact that they did not intend to ad- 
here to the terms and conditions of the tre: ity of 1850, as 
plainly and unmistakably defined by words which would ‘ad: 
mit of no other fair or honest construction than that put upon 
it by the government of the United States, the latter were 
compélled to ask that it should either be faithfully executed 
by both parties, or else cease to be used as a cloak to the Bri- 
tish government for acts and designs not only never contem- 
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plated by the government of the Unite od States; but, on the 
contrary, intended to be expressly provided against by them, 

and su pposed to have been so provided against by the treaty 
of 1850. Thus driven to the wall, the government of Great 
Britain was obliged to confess in effect that they never meant 
to observe the treaty; that it was in simple verity no more 

than a diplomatic trick and subterfuge. To have said this in 
so many words; to have said it frankly at last, would have re- 
flected some degree of credit upon her Majesty’s ministers. It 
would have indeed been a death-bed repentance; but at least 
better than none at all. This was, however, a sacrifice to hon- 
esty and plainness of speech; a practi ical confession of their want 
of both, through the aha le te eding negotiation, of which they 
were not capable. They replied, therefore, that the very evi- 
dent interpretation of the treaty of 1850 was that the United 
States should not colonize, fortify, acquire, or control, direetly 
or indirectly, any part or portion of the states or territories of 
Central America; and also that E ngland had magn: inimous sly 

stipulated and agreed to adhere to the s same conditions. But, 

of course—how pleasing the irony of that “of course¥—ot 
course the terms of the treaty could have no reference to terri- 

tory possessed and held by Great Britain prior to the conclu- 
sion of the treaty of 1850. Which, in plain Saxon-English, 
was to say: ‘‘ What we have we mean to keep; and we merely 
nose-led our good simple cousin Jonathan into making that 
treaty for the purpose of preventing him from getting any 
thing for himself. The trade to California and China is en- 
tirely too valuable to be left to his control. We have the 
‘ Bay Islands,’ therefore we mean to fortify and maintain our- 
selves there. They are the key of the door through which 

that trade must pass. Nobody shall have it but ourselves, 

and whenever it is necessary to maintain our commercial su- 
periority by shutting that door, we will shut it. Meantime, 
and for the purpose of amusing you, we will negotiate and 
diplomatize with you. You are very young. Wide-awake 
enough, perhaps, in small matters of trade and commerce. 
But you have a great deal to learn yet. The grand scope of 
British st 1tesmanship ; its prophetic grasp of the future, is 
quite beyond you. After we have amused you a few years 
with trifles suited to your age; put you, in fact, through your 
A, B, Cs, and horn-book of diplomacy, we will lay before 
you the complete British Reader, where among the elegant 
extracts treating of her skillful art ‘in make the worse appear 
the better reason, you may disport yourselves, and learn a 
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great deal which will be useful to you for the next hun- 
dred years of your national existence. You ought to be 
sincere ly grateful to us for the trouble we are taking to edu- 
cate you!”—We appreciate the benevolence of the proposition, 
and reply “Marey /”—If you, gentlemen, Her Majesty’s adroit 
Minis aa and astute Counsellors, can really out-wit Aim, we 
are perfectly willing to be matriculated as a member of the 

“ Freshman Class” in the Royal English College of Dip lomacy. 
Till then we must be paoiened for saying, that, in our humble 
opinion, the present Cabinet of Great Britain is se arcely a body 
competent to complete the diplomatic education of either 
William L. Marcy or James Buchanan. A glance at the com- 
munication of Lord Clarendon, dated May 2d, 1854, and at 
Mr. Buchanan’s reply, - 22d, of the same year, will dispose 
most minds, we think, to the same opinion. After advancing 
afresh all the claims long since exploded, and drawing a pleas- 
ing, but airy and fanciful distinction between holding posses- 
sions in Mosquito, and holding the Mosquitos in possession, 
Lord Clarendon with a graceful air of disdain waves away the 
whok subject, and w ith a naiveté which would be delicious in 
a pretty woman, but which sits oddly enough on a wrinkled 
diplomatist, feels assured that “the government of the United 
States will not be s urprised if the government of Great Britain 
abstains from entering into any thing which might appear an 
e xp lanation or defense of its conduct with regard to - long- 
established protectorate of the Mosquitos.” Itisp os = > com- 


pelled to disappoint his lordship’s expectation; but, by a Il the 
gods at once, that is the very thing which the government and 
people of the United States are surprised at. Possibly as no 


good reason can be given why one man should dislike a gaping 
pig, or why another can not bear “a harmless necessary cat ;” so 
none can be rendered why Her Majesty of England doth. affect, 
with such a tender love, her royal cousin of “ B luefields.” Men 
of evil minds have sugge oe that her love for him is of much 
the same kind as the Wolf's in Little Red R iding Hood, for 
that meritorious child; aa that when, one of these days, his 
Sable Kingship of Mosquito shall inadvertently say, “ Dear 


Cousin Victoria, what a great big mouth you hav e; ’ the an- 
swer will be 





“That's to eat you 1 all up—my dear!” Be that 
as it may, Lord Clarendon will be hanged and drawn first, 
before he will let the wolf out of the bag. So he waives the 
explanation, and gives us a very polite bow in its place. For 
the bow, as for all other mercies, we trust we may be made 


duly thankful. His lordship next lays down a new principle 
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in the law of nations, namely, that when a part of an empire 
constitutes itself into a distinct sovereignty, and its independ- 
ence is recognized by civilize d nations, ee at Britain, 
the rights of the original empire in the territory f which the 
new sovereignty is senaiinnted are not transfe nid ‘and vested 
in the latter, or necessarily recognized as belonging to it by 
Her Majesty’s Government. By this Lappy fiction “of English 
diplomatic law, the recognition of the Independence of the 
United States, by Great Britain, does not release any of the 
original rights ‘of Great Britain to the te rritory of whic h they 
are composed. Does Her Majesty’s Government anticipate a 
time when it will be necessary for it to exert also a Protecto- 
rate over the United States, as well as Mosquito? 

Lord Clarendon also repudiates, with an ill-concealed sneer, 
the doctrine laid down by President Monroe in 1823—that 
“the American Continents, by the free and independent condi- 
tion which they have assumed and maintained, are henceforth 
not to be considered subjects for future colonization by any 
Kuropean powers.” His Lordship’s sneer is ill-timed. Mr. 
Buchanan tells him soos doctrine has received the public 

und official sanction of subsequent Presidents, as well of a very 
, arge majority of the American people.” Here we have the 
American minister’s plain-dealing contrasted with his lordship’s 
diplomatic shuffling, and we are compelled to think, that al- 
shite Her Majesty’s government “can not now admit it,” 
before the question is finally settled to his lordship’s satisfac- 
tion or ours, Her Majesty’s government will, however reluc- 
tantly, conee xde “that doctrine as an international axiom which 
ought to regulate the conduct of European States.” Why, 
my lord, We, the American People, believe that doctrine to 
be “truth as true as holy writ.” We should deeply regret the 
necessity of propagating it by the sword, or of punishing re- 
sistance to it with bomb and round-shot; but it must hay free 
course. We will preach it to you in love, if you will hear. 
But if you will none of our counsel, we must back our opinion 
with our steel. It is a great truth, that Monroe doc ‘trine, may 
it please Her Majesty’s governme nt. Our future ores tness de- 
pends very nth upon our maintaining it. We feel deeply 
sensible of that fact. God has joined us to these American 
continents, as man and wife are joined ; and what God joins 
together, man must not put asunder. There may be questions 
about balances of power in Europe. There can be none with 
us. The United States are the power of this Western world. 
We say this very gently, and with great good-humor; but we 
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mean it. Itis not a thing to rave about or bluster over. It 
is a plain substantive fact. We would be truly glad if her 


Majesty’s Ministers would accept it frankly, and to the end of 


the game play “‘a brother’s wager”; but, if they will not, he 
that is the sa cunning of fence “will take nothing but his 
shame, and the odd hits.” Nor can this information be dis- 
tasteful to Lord Clarendon, or Her Majesty’s government, since 
he declares distinctly, and with his hand upon his loy: IE ng- 
lish heart, that “ Her Majesty’s government has no prospects 
of political ambition or agarandizement” with respect to Cen- 
tral America. Truly we rejoice to hear it. Our minds are 
much relieved. But why all this pother, then; why this en- 
gendering of malice; this sowing of uncharitableness ; this in- 
erease of the British fleet in the West-Indies; these new 
regiments to Canada, and all the bellicose bluster, and 
bobadil swagger of the Zimes, and Chronicle, and Post, and 
Teleyraph? What is it all about? You have no project 
of ambition. Surely we have none—Republican America can 
not be ambitious. a is a vice of kings. The r val ere 
conquest, and godlike thirst for blood, is not a repub! lica 1 fail- 
ing. How much we think alike. At least Lord Clarendon 
says so. 

But Mr. Buchanan has found, it seems, “ inaccuracies” in his 


lordship’s resumé of the points in Mr. Buchanan’s statement of 


January 6, 1854. Little gentlemanly slips, we presume: 
slight mistakes as to dates, facts, rights, principles, conse- 
quences, peace, war, and such like trifle. Ah! indeed. A 
rude, hard man, this Mr. Buchanan, and quite careless of his 
lordship’s sh attered nerves. He insists upon correcting his 
lordship’s “ cakeology.” We think we see the faded smile upon 
his lordship’s w earied face. These rude, naked truths, diseust- 
ing things with not a rag of deceit or flummery about them, 
are really shocking. How ill-bred to force Her Majesty’s 
Ministers to listen to them. But Mr. Buchanan has no pity— 
no sentiment: he will do it. 

He is so rude and downright as to insist that “the rights 
and duties of the parties must be regulated by the first artic le 
of the Convention of April 19th, 1850.” He is so perseve ring rly 
careless of the feelings of his noble adversaries as to call their 
attention to that first article, and remind them that it deelares 
that neither Great Britain nor the United States will ever 
occupy, fortify, colonize, etc., etc., any part of the country 
referred to by the Convention. Oec upy. Let us print that 
word in italics, for that is the word, to use my Lord Castlereagh’s 
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remarkable trope, upon which the subject into which they 
have launched, chiefly hinges.” Occupy ! It is an English 
word. Now, good Mistress Doll Tear-Sheet, wert thou unwit- 
tingly a prophetess, and was Captain Pistol the renowned type 
of British statesmanship to all time: “He a captain! Hang 
him, rogue! He lives upon mouldy stewed prunes, and dried 
cakes, A captain! these villains will make the word captain 
as odious as the word occupy; which was an excellent good 
word before it was ill-sorted.” Truly, so it was, but to be long 
of the same company with my Lords Palmerston and Claren- 
don is dangerous to the morality of any word, and our poor 
occupy has not come aw: ny from them scot- free. It has paid 
toll to their lordships’ mill, and a swinging toll-dish they keep, 
and having left both its morality and its meaning behind it, 
has come away not even unbolted flour, but a mere undis stin- 
guishable mixture of “shorts” and “chaff.” How long 
Yankee good-nature will stand “‘chafling” is another question. 
Also Mr. Senator Cass, a man than whom few living have a 
more intimate knowledge of, or better appreciation of the 
character of English sts itesmen and diplomats, and the ten- 
dency of English principles, feelings, and designs with regard 
to this country -—Mr. Cass seems to be of our advice; for he 
ays, in his place in the Senate, March 10th, 1856, spe aking of 


th ie wholesale bragging and billingse: te of the E nglish press: 


‘*Some of the most violent of these papers are the supporters, and under 
the control of members of the Cabinet; and appreciate their own position 
too well to give utterance to a single thought on grave public matters unac- 
ceptable to “their readers. W hen, therefore, I read well-turned periods of 
conciliation uttered by Lord Palmerston, in ‘the House of Peers, while he 
holds on with characteristic tenacity to the Jast letter of his construction of 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, by which he maintains that the engagement on 
the part of England, that she will not occupy any part of Central America 
does not mean what it says, but it means that she will not occupy any more 
of it than she claimed at the date of the treaty, or in other words, that she 
will not increase her occupation—when I read this and then turn to the 
miserable diatribe, preéminent for its arrogant abuse, against the United 
States, which has recently appeared in his journal, the Slorning Post, I am 
free to confess that the coarse effusion of the paper more than neutralizes 
the professions of the peer, and in my opinion speaks more truly his senti- 
ments,” 


And further on, speaking of the magnanimous proposal of 
Great Britain to refer the meaning of the word OccuPy, not to 
the first English Dictionary at hand, but to the “arbitrament 
of a friendly power”—he says: 


“T have seen no speeches in either house of the British Parliament which 
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give rise to the least expectation that the views of the ministry will be 
changed respecting the differences arising out of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 
I see, indeed, there are intimations that. they would be willing to submit 
these differences to the arbitrament of some friendly Power. For one, sir, 
I do not perceive how such a proposition can be accepted. The question in 
dispute is hardly a question for reference. It does not relate to disputed 
facts, nor to the fair construction of the engagements of the partie s. Itisa 
mere question as to the meaning of a word—the word ‘ occupy’—to bri ing 
the matter within its narrowest compass. I should as soon think of refer- 
ring to arbitration the meaning of the words free, sovereign, and independent 
States, in the treaty of peace with Great Britain, which recognize our inde- 
pendence, as the words, occupy and assume and exercise dominion in the 
Olayton-Bulwer treaty. The former measure would be just as reasonable 
and honorable as the latter. No arbitrator, whether understanding the 
English language or not, can tell us better than we now know what a treaty 
means when it says that neither party shall occury or possess any dominion 
in Central America except in the single case provided for in the rider an- 
nexed to it. If any other occupation is retained the treaty is violated, and 
we profess to know what occupation means without resorting to the lexico 
graphical knowledge or good offices of friend or foe. 

“If England can hold possession without occupation she may make out 
her case. If she can not, ours is made out. The reference of such a ques 
tion would be but a subterfuge unworthy of our position and our cause.” 


Well, indeed it may come to that; we may have to arbitrate 
the meaning of “free, sovereign, and independent States,” if 
Lord Clarendon’s gloss upon the law be correct, and recogniz 
ing the independence of a government does not carry with it 
a Tecognition of the integrity of its territory. California, for 
instance, would be a valuable acquisition to the crown of 
Great Britain. Her Majesty’s government by no means anti- 
cipated the acquisition of California by the United States, 
when the peace of Versailles was concluded in 1783. On Lord 
Clarendon’s system of international moralities, Her Majesty’s 
government can quite as justly occury California as Central 
‘America. 

But to the single point at issue, for this quibble about th 
meaning of a woid, which has but one meaning, m: vy amuse, 
but can neither mislead nor deter the Government of the 
United States from the pursuit of justice. In the words of 
Mr. Buchanan—does the language of the Convention of 1850 
“require that Great Britain, shall withdraw from her existing 
possessions in Central America, including the Mosquito Coast” ? 

The British government says it does not. That it interferes 
with none of their existing possessions. That it is entirely 
— in its operation and effect. That it merely pro- 

ibits new acquisitions. 

To this, Mr. Buchanan replies: “If this be the case, then it 
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amounts to a recognition of their rights on the part of the 
American Government, to all the ‘possessions which they 
already hold, whilst the United States have bound themselves 
by the very same instrument never, under any circumstances, 
to acquire the possession of a foot of territory in Central 
America. The mutuality of the Convention would thus be 
entirely destroyed; and whilst Great Britain may continue to 
hold nearly the whole eastern coast of Central America, the 
United States have abandoned the right for all future time to 
acquire any territory, or to receive into the Americ: an Union 
any of the States in that portion of their own continent.” This 
self-imposed prohibition was the great objection to the treaty 
in the United States at the time of its conclusion, and was 
powerfully urged by some of the best men in the country. 
Had it been imagined that whilst it prohibited the United 
States from acquiring territory, under any possible circum- 
stances, in a portion of America through which their thorough- 
fares to California and Oregon must pass, the C onvention, at 
the same time, permitted Great Britain to remain in the occu- 
pancy of all her existing possessions in that region, Mr. Bu- 
chanan expresses the confident conviction that there would 
not have been a single vote in the American Senate in favor of 
its ratification. In every discussion it was taken for granted 
that the Convention required Great Britain to withdraw from 
these possessions, and thus place the parties upon an exact 
equality in Central America. 

Such was the common sentiment of the government and 
people of the United States. If any alteration has taken place 
in that sentiment ; if we no longer feel in as generous a mood, 
it is because the Government of Great B ritain, “not satisfied with 
equality, have clutched at exclus sive power, dominion, cae 
occuPANCY. Much as the word grates upon the fine nerves of 
the British Cabinet, we are forcé d to its repetition ; and to re- 
peat to them also that to American ears that word OCCUPANCY, 
coupled with their knowledge of English governmental habits, 
means “to have and to hold” to their own special and exclu- 
sive use, benefit, and behoof—and to the exclusion of all others. 
And, in plain words, the American government and American 
people will permit no such “occupancy” by any European 
power. This question must be discussed openly, and frankly 
—for the people and in the people’s language 
jargon of diplomacy. It is American children’s inheritance 
which is in dispute, and we will have no lordly uncles making 
“babes in the woods” of them. The next generation of 
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Americans will need all these continents for elbow-room. We 
can not have English forts and “ Bay Island” colonies keeping 
toll-gates on our national highways. We desire to be on terms 
of peace and amity with all men; but the friendship of the 
greatest European nation, if it be only to be bought by a sacri- 
fice of the principle of our own national growth, by a mort- 
gage = property already vested in us, or even by a post obit, 
is too dear for our market. Therefore to the following lan- 
guage of Mr, Cass we may say most heartily, Amen: 


“This very state of things, however, renders it but the more proper to 
regard with careful attention the course and conduct of other nations, the 
pretensions they advance, and the results which their measures appear to 
foreshadow. Obvious as this duty is, it is scarcely ever fulfilled, but the 
cry immediately goes forth, and often’ from this place, that war is desired. 
It is an idle charge, sir ; scarcely deserving serious refutation. To adopt 
the side of our country in her dispute with a foreign Power is not to desire 
war; it is to desire that humiliating concessions should not be made, but 
that if war is forced upon us we should be ready to meet its responsibilities. 
Its true aim is to avert war, not to invite it. To avert it by showing that 
we are aware of our position, and are not to be driven from it by arrogance 
or injustice. My friend from Tennessee, (Mr. Bell,) as true a patriot as we 
have among us, in his remark the other day, fell into this error. He re- 
newed the oft- repeated story of my bellicose disposition towards England, 
(this is his word, not mine,) ‘founding the charge upon nothing better than 
the freedom with which I examine her pretensions, and the earnest desire I 
expressed, as I am convinced that my country is right, that she will yield 
nothing to the unjust demands made upon her. The Senator seemed to 
think that this course of discussion here would be considered by England 
as a determination to cut the gordian knot with the sword. So be it, sir, 
if she has the arrogance to view the debates here as trenching upon her 
rights and honor, as a menace, to adopt a phrase which the Senator used 
upon that occasion. If the statesmen and people of England, in that spirit 
of assumption so often displayed in her history, connect the free discussion 
of our cause with the determination to appeal from the arbitrament of reason 
to that of force, let them learn to correct their errors in the school of expe- 
rience. I repeat what I before said—the people of this country desire no 
war with England. Every man knows the calamities which such a rupture 
would bring with it; and certainly, at my time of life, and with the expe- 
rience I have had, I am among the last to look with satisfaction upon such a 
prospect. But we arenot to lay our hands upon our mouths, nor our mouths 
in the dust, lest foreign Powers should see in the examination of their con- 
duct a foregone determination te engage in hostilities. I agree at least with 
one sentiment recently advanced by Lord Palmerston, that ‘what a govern- 
ment has to consider is the justice of its cause and what is befitting the 
honor and dignity of the country.’ That, I trust, will ever be our rule of 
action, and if it leads to peace, so much the better ; but if to war, we should 
meet it as we may. We find no example, either formerly or recently in 
English history, of this careful attention to the feelings of another nation, 
and of this studied purpose to avoid giving offense by avoiding the discus- 
sion of national differences. Why, sir, the “people and the press of England 
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are equally violent in their denunciations of our country and her position. 
{am not going to quote the terms of abuse so lavishly employed. They 
show how improvement follows practice; for in the extensive experience 
we have heretofore had in the receipt of similar national favors, we have re- 
ceived none more significant than these.” 


With one fact we are particularly struck, and that is, the 
vastly superior ability of Mr. Secretary Marcy over his 
sritish opponents. His whole course has been cool, dig- 
nified, temperate, and honest; whilst that of Her Maj esty’ s 
Ministers Sad unfortun: ately developed exactly the op posite 
jualities; and we are at a loss to decide which is the more 
smusing, their clumsiness or their irascibility. Nor do we 
imagine | that in the hands of Mr. Dallas the interests of the 
United States will be ae sed to any greater hazard; or that Her 
Majesty’s Ministers will find in him a less worthy antagonist 
than his p yredecessor. 

The whole course of this discussion, both in England and 
America tends very clearly to show two things: “first, that 
England means to occupy; and if right will not support her 
ecupation, she will go near to try what might will do for it ; 
and second, that the government and people of the United 
States do not mean that she shall occupy; and if right will not 
persuade her to retire, they will go near to try what might can 
do in the premises. 

We had intended to consider the vexed question of British 
Enlistments in the United States, but our space warns us that 
the subject must be laid over. 

In conclusion of the Central American question, we have 
merely to say, that the government of the United States and 
the people of the United States are of one accord in that matter ; 
and while, as a commercial people we deprecate war, as a 
pe ople chary of their honor, and alive to the vast significance 
of the question, we are ready, if God will it, upon this issue 
“to fight until our eye-lids can no longer wag.” We will 
admit but one line of consideration, namely, “the justice of 
our cause, and what is befitting t the honor and dignity of the 
country.” 
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TRANSPLANTED 


One bud the Gardener gave me, 
A fair, and only child ; 

He gave it to my keeping, 
To cherish—undefiled. 


It lay upon my bosom ; 
It was my hope, my pride ; 
Perhaps it was an idol, 
Which I must be denied : 


For, just as it was opening 
In glory to the day, 


Came down the Heavenly Gardener, 


And took my bud away. 


Yet not in wrath he took it, 
A smile was on his face, 

And tenderly and gently 
He bore it from its place. 


“ Fear not,” methought he whispered, 
“Thy bud shall be restored ; 
I take it but to plant it 
In the garden of the Lord.” 


Then bid me not to sorrow, 
As they who hopeless weep ; 
For He who gave, hath taken, 
And he who took, can keep 


And night and morn together, 
By the open gate of prayer, 
I'll go in to my darling, 
And sit beside her there 
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I know ’twill open to me, 
Poor sinner though I be, 
For His dear sake who keeps it, 
And keeps my bud for me. Ss, W. C. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


PART FIRST. 


In the year 1794, there arrived at Bristol in England, three 
young men, of marked physiognomy and striking personal 
appearance. Their ages were about the same. They attracted 
immediate notice—not only from the fact of their being noticea- 
ble men—but more generally, from the singular ideas of society 
they professed to entertain, and were then ende savoring to 
carry out, with all the ardor ‘and enthusiasm of youth. Oneof 
these——pe rh 1aps the least marked of any of them—died early ; 
not too early, however, to learn how completely all their hopes 
of common happiness—or rather of happiness in common— 
vanished away before those realities of life which must be 
everywhere met and resisted. He is not now known, except- 
ing from this association. 

The other two attracted the attention of a somewhat influ- 
ential and very worthy citizen of Bristol. He saw at once 
ey were no common men. He took them by the hand, when 
he beheld them struggling with difficulties, but ambitious of 
fame. He opened his purse for their use. ‘He gave them the 
first assistance they received over that long and weary road they 
were hereafter destined to travel. All honor to Joseph Cottle, 
the Bristol bookseller, who thus early acknowledged the in- 
~ itions, and thus warmly encouraged the unessayed strength 

f Robert Southey and Samuel Tay] or Coleridge. 

Of the former it may be remarked in passing, that he was 
one of the best-abused men of his day. He was naturally of 
a most ardent and sanguine temperament. He threw his whole 
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soul into whatever he undertook. He was as much in earnest 
when he indulged his visionary anticipations of Arcadian de- 

lights on the banks of the Susquehanna, as when, after years 
of bitter experience and disappointment, he labored for his 
daily bread, among the cobwebs of the commonwealth that 
darkened the prison of the Tinker of Elstow, and the glories 
that gathered round the British throne from the flag- ship of 
the Hero of Trafalgar. Hence he has been charged with gross 
inconsistencies. The author of Wat Tyler, it is said, should 
have been more careful of appearances. But an honest and 
sincere man can never reject his own conscientious convictions. 
The same earnestness, which in early life threw him into the 
thickest of what he then regarded as the battles of humanity, 

will, even when the judgment of later years has been mature d 
by experience, and mellowed by chastenings and changes, still 
carry him forward, with higher faith, to better purposes. Thus 
it is we love to look upon Southey. We see him, with that 
noble appearance which drew from Byron his sneering admis- 
sion—with high hopes and cet! aspirations, momentarily 
carried away by an ignis-fatuus light, which of itself we knew 
must soon disappear, yet ever and always $aiming at the high- 
est—struggling through adversity, and opposition, and the 
desertion of friends, for a name that men would not wi illingly 
let die—giving all his life to the glory of his country and for 
the immort: lity of fame—worn out at last, and dying in har- 

ness—fitly represented by the mailed warrior sleeping on his 
tomb ! 

In speaking of Coleridge, especially in speaking to praise 
him, we must separate the man from his me mory. ‘ De mor- 
tuis ‘nil, nisi bonum.” Never was this truism more aptly illus- 
trated than in his example. We are all familiar with the 
extraordinary effects of his colloquial powers, and the peculiar 
influence he exerted in the public lecture-room and at the 
social board. In every house he was a welcome guest. On 
every highway he travelled, he was the delight of his educated, 
and the astonishment of his ‘illite rate companions. With them, 
his name was the Wizard. But he was unfortunate and un- 
successful in all his undertakings. Neither genius, or intellect, 
or influence—neither the open admiration of the public, nor 
the private encouragement and warnings of those who knew 
him best, and loved him most, and who were earnestly anxious 
that he should redeem himself from the thraldom of i increasing 
propensities and habits, could avail to secure that respect w hich 
all were desirous of yielding to his virtues, while they could 
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not deny the homage they offered to his name. That part of 
Cottle’s Reminiscences which refers to Coleridge, is a melan- 
choly narrative. The old man is unwilling to give up his early 
friend. He seems to linger around him, as if in the hope that 
a part, at least, of his long: formed and cherished wishes may 
be realized. We close the volume with a heavy feeling; and 
turn from the man to his works, with the gentler aspiration, 
that the remains of such rare and noble endowments may go 
down to posterity mellowed by the soft and refining light of 
time—even as the grand old ruins of antiquity stand before 
the traveller of to-day, hoary with the ages that hang around 
them, but sanctified as the relics of glory and greatness long 
ps assed away. 

There is still standing in the back-ground another personage, 
whom we now bring forward to form the triumvirate ; well 
known to his comrades, as a man of modest and sterling worth, 
and whose disposition is of om persuasive character—mild, 
C wen, and even—which scarcely seems to admit of a close alli- 

nee with the enthusiasm and social impulsiveness of the others. 
T hey are all friends together. Their object and end of life is 
the same. They have but one purpose in view, though differ- 
ent parts are given to each. They look forward to its accom- 
ee shment, knowing that much has to be undertaken, much 
endure d, much resisted, and much overcome. Of these, the 

latest in order—but facile princeps—is William Wordsw orth. 

[It is but a few years ago since he passed from among us. 
His sun went down clear and unclouded. He lived to a hale 
ae hearty old age. His home was on the shore of the beau- 

iful Lakes of Cumberland. Behind it, the bold mountains 
ele up everlastingly to the sky. ae a time in manhood 
had he wandered on their steep and shaggy sides. Indeed, 
nature was to him a peculiar and essential home. Waters, and 
trees, and flowers, and the song of birds, for him had voices of 
silent melody—for him had murmurs of perpetual praise. He 
consecrated his life to the worship of that beautiful spirit, 
which has ever presided over the high imaginings of the human 
mind. But with it was blended another feeling, by him ac- 
knowledged as indispensable to the true cultivation, both of 
the intellect and the heart. In earnestness and in faith 1, he 
pursued the profession of his life; in earnestness—with the 
knowledge and love of all things around him; and in faith— 
as having before him, “the evidence of things not seen.” For 
him, Religion sanctified the teachings of Nature, and gave her 
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the privilege of leading from joy to joy—of so informing the 
mind, and feeding it with lofty thoughts, that not even 


“The sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Should e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings.” 


The early life of all great Poets is generally the same. It is 
a record of continued struggles, oppositions, and disap point- 
ments. A few may have escaped the severity of the common 
fate ; but wen have shared, more or less, in its crosses and yexa- 
»xperienced the bitterness of poverty—mourned 
the hos of eulecw suffered unjustly from the effects of sel- 
fishness, persecution, and prejudice. So strongly indeed is 
this believed to be the case, that most young bards, w he n they 
have failed in their first essays, imme diately fly for consolation 
to the “verdict of posterity.” It sometimes happens that a 
true poet is not recognized by his own generation. He may 
have labored under peculiar disadvantages, and been affected 
by particular circumstances ; and these may have arisen epee 
his own fault, the fault of others, or most probably of both. 
But generally speaking—and especially as education advances, 
will it more certainly be the case—no man of marked origi- 
nality and true inventive genius, will escape the notice, or 
finally fail in receiving the admiration of his contemporaries. 

This was the case with Wordsworth. He came forward in 
a singular manner. His own claims were out of the common 
track. The English ear had long become insensible to any 
thing but the monotonous melody of Pope, and still craved for 
some new and rougher Dryden, to satirize the men and manners 
of the times. The latter was a child of the commonwealth ; 
but never—as Johnson in no very enviable mood remarks— 
after its dissolution, came up to the promise of the flattery he 
laid on its Protector. When that passed away, to use an old 
proverb, he cut his coat according to his cloth; ‘and became a 
smatterer of Religion, by way of ‘pleasing a venal and licen- 
tious Monarch. He does not bear the true mint st: ump. 

There were many who made good verses after the fashion of 
Pope. It is well known that he was Johnson’s model. The 
great Book-Worm had knowledge enough to be a poet, but it 
was not of the right kind. Excepting his tour to the Hebride: S, 
and a short visit to Paris, he had never travelled outside of 
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London. That was his world. No man can ever be great 
from imitation or learning—least of all, a great poet. Obser- 

vation, and experience, and a knowledge of men and things as 
well as books—an eye that loves to look on nature in all her 
changing moods, and a heart that can understand and appreci- 
ate the common sympathies and charities of life—above all, a 
taste for those objects on which the imagination is to be exer- 
cised, and an earnest application for the development of the 
high faculties connected with it—these all are of the essence of 
poetry. You may have them all, and yet not be a poet ouwt- 
wardly—that is, not convince others that you are one—but to 


‘be one, you must have them. The dissertation in Rasselas 


describes the poetical education grandiloquently ; but we very 
much doubt whether Johnson was not more sensitive to the 
rounding of his sentences than to their substance and truth. 
Hence he was a good imitator in poetry, and with the tools of 
some masters, produced admirable specimens of the same kind 
of work; but he could make nothing original. 

About this time also, several mya stars began to appear in 
the literary firmament. Shelley was, head and soul, an Atheist. 
He absolutely believed in sella scribes it were in some 
creation of his own brain. There is no great name in English 
history, for whom we have so little sy mpathy or respect. In 
his scope of imagination and powers of intellect, he may have 
been all, and even more than his friends asser ted of him; but 
not the most varied attainments, nor the most gorgeous and 
lavish display of mental riches, ¢ can ever make up for the ab- 
sence of that higher feeling of reverence and love, which sanc- 
tifies the gifts of the Creator as blessings to mankind. One 
unyielding, unbending, unelastic spirit, seems to pervade all 
his poetry. Outwardly, it is not the freshness of the morning 
dew-drops—inwardly, it is not the crystal clearness of the foun- 
tain, or the dripping cave. There is something wanting here— 
wanting there—wanting everywhere; that indescribable influ- 
ence, which, like the breathing of the wind, we can not sce 
either coming or going. It is the hardness of self-reliance—of 
self-createdness—of presumptuous power; the elevation of the 
intellect to a lordly sphere; which, as it did not at first call 
into being, so it never afterwards can regulate or control as 
one of the superior intelligences, or “orders bright.” It is this 
mournful failure—where every man, as a poet, must necessa- 
rily and eternally fail—that gives to his higher strains some- 
thing of the subduing interest of a shipwreck. “ How beauti- 
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ful is Sleep! Sleep, and his brother, Death!”* The same kind 
of feeling comes over us, we fancy we should have experienced, 
had we been called to stand on the shore of the Alpine Lake, 
as sad and silent spectators of that melancholy funeral pyre! 

It is hardly necessary to say much of Byron. He emerged 
from the horizon like a brilliant meteor. From his birth and 
rank in society, he attracted universal attention. The peculiar 
circumstances under which he came forward as a candidate for 
public favor, won all hearts to his side. The praise of his per- 
sonal beauty, was a gilded cup of flattery. No great name 
ever appeared in English poetry, with such auspicious omens 
to cheer it on. It is remarkable, that the depth and character 
of Byron’s poetry, sprung from the single intensity of his hate. 
His mind had been early and fatally warped. Under the in- 
fluence of the peculiar circumstances above referred to, operat- 
ing on his sensitive and excited feelings, he imagined that the 
fairest hopes of his youth were blasted, and the bright visions 
of love and beauty for ever dimmed before his eyes. ‘There 
can we think be no doubt, that if these latent feelings had not 
been thus early developed from the accident of his birth and 
the injudiciousness of his domestic education, England might 
have lost an illustrious poet, but would have gained a virtuous 
and valuable citizen. Many persons will perhaps be surprised 
to hear, that Byron owed much to Scott and Wordsworth. 
They judge from his letters, that he was not familiar with their 
writings. But such is not the fact. We can not stop to point 
them out now—the case rests entirely on internal evidence— 
but he should never have sneered at the Lakers unless he had 
previously destroyed the Giaour. 

It is by his descriptive pieces, that he will be best known to 
posterity. ‘Some of these seem to be almost above praise. We 
can by no means agree with those, who make it a point to re- 
fuse him all merit. He was a strong admirer of Pope; but 
more than any other person, he broke up the regular monotony 
of his cadences and periods, and threw into his heroic rhyme 
the relief of those varied pauses, which add so much to the 
pleasure and dignity of heroic verse. As far as we can now 
judge, he was not a godless nor an unbelieving man. Weare 
almost certain that his heart was on the side of religion; but 
the errors of education, and the pride of nature seemed to 
rebel against its acknowledgment. With more genius than 


* We think, almost with a start, of the Revolutionary inscription over the gates 
of the French Cemetery. 
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Thomson, his place will probably be assigned to him in the 
same rank. 

We have yet another name to place on our discursive cata- 
logue. W hen Keats died, England mourned. There has been 
no such promise since the days of Milton. Of all Englishmen, 
he wears the richest poetic dress. Its beauty and lustre remind 
us of the foliage, and fruits, and flowers of tropic climes. 
Every variety of color is arranged in the most n: atural and 
tasteful manner. Over all is thrown the softened light of a 
setting summer sun. 

We have never been made acquainted with his religious ten 
dencies. His mind was essentially classical. He loved to 
wander in the shades of Grecian My thology. His imagination 
went out with those fabled gods and goddesses, to walk 
through the consecrated woods, to linger by the my stic foun- 
tain, to bathe in the dews of the midnight moonbeams that 
trem bled to awaken the dreams of the be ~autiful sleeper. No 
thing like this was ever akin to infidelity. Miss Barrett de- 
scribes Lucretius, as 





‘nobler than his mood, 
Who dropped his plummet down the broad, 
Deep universe, and said—No God! 


Finding no bottom, he denied 
Divinely the Divine, and died, 
Chief Poet on the Tiber side. 


By grace of God—” 


and said—No God! Now is it possible for an Atheist, on any 
known principle in nature, to be a poct? Just think of it for 
a moment. His impressions must all be taken from nature, 
and yet he set himself up entirely above nature. There is 
neither reason norfeeling to support him. One leaves him half: 
way, and the other never comes near him. Mis pride and pre- 
sumption are equally ridiculous. His forms of beauty are 
square, ideai images, wanting that shadowy outline and fading 
perspective, which alone are able to reveal the true grace and 
expression of Art. In those professions, where sun, and sky, 
and earth are the primary fountains of imagination, the 
Atheist is to the believer what a Chinese picture is to the 
landscape of Claude, or a Hindoo idol to the statues of 
Canova. Lucretius, though the writer of the most splen- 
did Latin extant, was nevertheless a philosophical hypo- 
crite ; and was vain enough to imagine that the world would 
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be the gainer, by substituting logical axioms, and implied 
personifications of nonentitie s—for we can not better de- 
scribe them—in place of those higher though to us still 
imperfect representations of piety, which have consecrated 
the genius of Homer and Virgil to the last recorded time. 
Whatever may have been the convictions of Keats on this sub- 
ject, we feel quite sure they were not those of Godwin and 
Shelley. But this we never can know. He is silent now—to 
mer his own line—‘ Silent upon a peak of Darien.” 

From this digression, we must now return to Wordsworth. 
We spoke of his claims as bei ‘ing outof the common track. He 
put forth an idea which startled the poetical world; but it was 
in fact, no more than what has been acted on, e ver since the 
first line of poetry was written or sung. It was simply an ex- 
pression, in so many words, that the highest efforts of the imagi- 
nation need not necessarily imply a connection with those higher 
objects which have always appeared to be associated with it. 
To those who were then living in a highly-cultivated age, and 
for whom the refinements of education’ had culled out the 
choicest specimens of wit and learning, such an idea seemed 
hardly worth refuting. They had alwe ays taken it for granted, 
that heroic verse must have in its conce :ption, some thing pecu- 
liarly striking and original—original, we mean, in that sense 
which means some thing entirely new—and had hence been led 
to consider, that the province of a great poet lies outside of the 

eaten paths of humanity, and that the man himself must b 
above the common pursuits of life. But Wordsworth made 
no rash or vain-glorious assertion. His life had been conse- 
crated to the study of one great Art. He had made it his 
profession, his hope, his love. He knew that he must main- 
tain an obstinate struggle against the misapprehension of its 
nature, and the misapplic: ition of its prine iples. He knew this 
perhaps all the better from the fact, that his first conflict had 
been with his own impressions. 

We think that Wordsworth was right. We generally believe 
that the earliest poets are the best; and that those who come 
after them can only succeed in giving pleasure, by new combi- 
nations of the same images, and different expressions of the 
same ideas. In carrying out this isolated notion—with which 
there is nothing analogous in the moral or natural world—it is 
even deemed proper to gostill further, and claim for its object 
a peculiar exemption from the trammels of artificial or ac quired 
knowledge, and a sure reliance on some kind of inspiration or 
rapture, which is to come from above, we know not when or how, 
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and to lead we know not whither. It is true indeed, that the 
name Vates—Prophet or Seer—was first used by‘those who min- 
istered at the sacred oracles. In this way we can easily account 
for its popular veneration. But it by no means follows, that 
the assumption of the name for somewhat different purposes, 
was accompanied by the same titles and privileges. very one 
knows, that in early days the traditions of the people were 
preserved and handed down by voice and song. Every one 
also knows, that the effects of some of these, at certain times 
and under certain circumstances, have been represented as ex- 
traordinarily powerful and my sterious. This is to be attri- 
buted as much to the character of the people, as to the magic 
influences of music and verse. Besides, half-civilized 1 ations 
make use of the images of objects and things, as the represen- 
tatives of sound ; and? by this means, the early languages were 
at once the most simple and the mos t comprehens sive. 

Now this fact has given rise to an idea, more or less preva- 
lent among all critics, that the early langu: ges were far better 
adapted for poetic uses, than those of modern times; and that 
as the world progressed in the refinements of social and — MI 
culture, and particularly as the imitative arts opened and 
expanded over the dwellings of mankind, the employment 
of words became so common as to designate the varieties of 
each particular species—thus lessening by degrees their figura- 
tive meaning, and finally losing sight entirely , of their symbolic 
character. We do not believe one word of it. Do those who 
are thus credulous, really wish to go back to the tos e ages 
of the world; to give up all that ‘has been acquired by centu- 
ries of experience, and oe and progress; to ‘become 
again the rude barbarian, the wild man of the woods, clothed 
with skins, and living in dens and caves of the fore sts: to be 
again subject to the ‘lawlessness of rude strength, to have no 

rights of property, and at the best, to be only parti ully secure 
in their own dwe llings, and by their own firesides? ‘And all 
for what? In order to get rid of a few words which have 
grown up to suit the wants and usages of the world; and 
which in fact are not out of place, because they pre Me & cir- 
cuitous explanation through signs and figures, which of them- 
selves required a long, and often ended in a vague and unsatis- 
factory explanation. On this principle, the hieroglyphies of 
Kgypt, and the picture-writings of Central America, are the 
grandest poems extant. 

Nor do the above assertions derogate, in any manner, from 
the distinguished functions of the poetic: al priesthood. The 
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Poet—the Vates, Prophet, or Seer—is still the same. He is 
still, as ever, a sacred minister. Because the world has grown 
older, and wiser, and richer, he has therefore lost none of the 
freshness of his early piety, nor any of the mystic halo of 


“The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration, and the poet’s dream.” 


Through all the increase and development of social thought— 
over all the excursions of science, and all the grand discoveries 
that have rolled along on the w heels of human progress—by 
new lights and old ones—by true lights and false ones—in the 
modern tongue of the West, as well as in ancient Eastern sym- 
bolism—have there still gone forth utterances from that Spirit 
of high communion, “ and visitation of the living God;” trans- 
cending the imperfect offices of prayer and praise, and making 
all things a sound of blessedness and love. 

3ut we must now take leave of the subject; and hasten on 
to a more particular examination of the manner in which the 
Poet has exemplified the thought and theory of his own voca- 
tion. Were the world a thousand times better or worse than 
it is, and the men of the present generation above or below the 
standard of their predecessors, it would not affect either the 
truth or justice of those ideas, whose influence extends alike 


over the grandeur of human strength, and the weakness of 


human prejudices. Detractors of every kind have been found 
in every age. There will always be some who hate to hear 


Aristides called the just. Wordsworth outlived the most of 


his calumniators, and lived to see the whole crowd of them 
out-voted, and put to confusion. 

The nature of his subjects, is the first point to which we 
would call attention. He never strains after lofty themes. By 
this we do not mean to say, that he is happy in all his selec- 
tions. Any man who follows one ruling idea, or in common 
language, rides a hobby, is sure to fall into some kind of ab- 
surdities. The experience of a few years is necessary to correct 
the errors of moulding, and top off the useless and unsightly 
excrescences, So it was with Wordsworth. His early ten- 
dency was to extremes. This, however, is a fault on the right 
side. No bad consequences will follow, unless the judgment 
be depraved or the heart perverted. What we would wish to 
say more particularly in this place, can best be understood by 
slancing over the index of his writings. There arefound side by 
side, whatever may please the humblest, and whatever may satisfy 
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the purest and most cultivated taste. There is pastoral Michael, 
and Classic Laodamia—simple We are Seven, and the sublime Ode 
—the Maiden by the Dove, and the She »pherd Lord—the Cum- 
berland Beggar, and lines on the River W ye—the Miscellaneous 
Sonnets, and Goody Blake and Harry Gill. No writer in the 
English language, has thrown these lights and shadows in 
such beautiful distinetness, over the “pathw ay of English 
eer They are like well-springs of water poured out to 
enrich a dry and uncultivated soil. We rejoice that one man 
was raised up, to develop by all the powers of a humble and 
happy life, these healthful, moral, and natural influences. And 
we rejoice the more, because he was that bane of all practical 
men—a P oet—every whit as much a man in this busy; work- 
ing-day world of ours, as if he had proclaimed it by advocat- 
ing some one of its many noisy and contentious systems of 
charity ; one for whom has been breathed the beautiful invo- 
cation : 
“Blessings be with them, and eternal praise— 
The Poets—who, on earth, have made us heirs 
Of truth and pure delight, by heavenly lays.” 


It is no part of our present purpose to enter into any analy- 
sis of Wordsworth’s theory. ‘That we deem entirely unneces- 
sary, and, what to some may appear strange, irrelevant. To 
say that he proved it, amounts to nothing. The fact is, that 
theory was part and parcel of the dominion of poetry. The 
resistance he met with in the start, arose mainly from ignor- 
ance. He ae: in the light of an adventurer just setting out 
on a voyage o f discovery. He journeyed far over unknown 
waters and into unexplored countries; he did not seek for 
gold, or jewels, or treasures, though these were all there; he 
found a people of simple and primeval habits, unaccustomed 
to the fictitious wants of civilized life, whose wishes were con- 
fined to a narrow circle, whose world was bounded by their 
single district, who lived where their fathers lived, and died 
where their fathers died; and he brought back, as ‘evidences 
of having dwelt among them, those trophies of success now 
everywhere rec a ‘d as gathered from the ample domain of 
nature. The only wonder now is, why the route he took was 
never travelled before. There is therefore not much to be 
gained by laying any particular stress on this portion of our 
subje ct, as our business is with the man, and not with the 
theory. 

The distinguishing feature of Wordsworth’s poetry, is its 
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meditative, or enthusiastic character. Perhaps some persons 
may smile at this classification. We can console ourselves, 
however, by believing, that enthusiasm is something different 
from folly orextravagance. W e have yet to be convinced that 
any genuine poet ever went wild from fits or trances. Our 
faith in religion and the philosophy of the human mind, has in it 
something higher and surer than such acreed. Did we believe 
in that, we would pride ourselves on doing something better 
than writing this article. And since we have gone thus far, 
we may as well say in addition, that when we speak of enthu- 
siasm, we take it in the good ‘old English acceptation of the 
word. It can perhaps be best defined by negatives. It is not 
a rapt or visionary imagination; it is not an irregular overflow 
of feeling ; it is not a blind disregard of consequences; it is not 
intellectual pride; it is not extravagant performance; it is not 
religious ebullition ; it is not sanctimonious hypocrisy. It is 
never distinguished by the absence of common-sense. A man 
may be a zealot; but he must give a reason for the faith that 
is in him. Enthusiasm without reason, is madness or fanati- 
cism. 


We can not particularly specify the prominent qualities of 


genuine enthusiasm. Many different characteristics unite to 
make up the man. He is not necessarily a poet. All the 
varied professions of life are wide fields for its legitimate ex- 
ercise. It is alike real in activity and in repose. It was with 
Bacon and Cromwell—with Newton and Hampden—with 
Pascal and Turenne. We may, however, cite two singular 
exceptions. Of directly opposite charac ters, and on directly 
opposite principles, Washington and Bonaparte were not en- 
thusiasts. 

This character of Wordsworth is sustained by his portraits. 
They all indicate a reflective mind. Sereneness, is written in 
large letters on his broad and contemplative brow. ach of his 
poems bears this distinct, individual impress. Where he fails, 
it seems as if some accident had oc curred, producing a tempo- 
rary derangement of his natural faculties, and throwing a cloud 
or gloom over the sunshine of his mental disposition. But 
this rarely happens. He reposes on the consciousness of an 
inward strength, which as it sustained and bore him onward 
against opposition, and. discouragement, and ridicule, so ever 
after, when the wreck of the world’s harsh judgments were 
strewn over the sands on which they were reared, it se graonay d 

to shield him from those taints of popularity and abuses of 
success, which too often end in the most deplorable conse- 
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quences; attributed by the true believers in “frenzy” to the 
eccentricities of genius, but which in fact, are the bona-fide 
results of ill- regulated passions, misguided affections, and 
vicious propensities. From all these, the Chief of the Lakers 
was entirely free. 

The characters which he undertakes to describe are always 
drawn in a plain and straight-forward manner. Each one 
seems to stand distinctly by itself, Most persons are of opi- 
nion, that he has been peculis arly happy in the common walks 
of life. This originated entirely in the perverted notion of his 
poetical theory we alluded to above. It was not a mistake, so 
to regard it, as long as it stood on debatable ground. But 
when once that was settled, and settled for ever, the man and 
his theory became immediately merged in the general princi- 
ples of the art. Thus it is that his pastoral, his classic, and 
his philosophical characters, all stand on their own merits. 
They are each to be judged according to the degrees of plea 
sure and instruction they severally confer. If he has been 
more happy in some than in others, he is only in the same’ 
situation with many who have gone before him. 

We have no intention of palliating or excusing his faults— 
for the best reason in the world—that we do not intend to 
mention them. That he had them like all other men, no one 
undertakes to deny. There is no necessity for using the cy- 
nic’s privilege in exposing those sores and weaknesses, which 
are the common lot of all, alike in the highest and in the 
humblest stations of life. We know that it is sshemanaly 
the practice with many, to seek for faults when even their dis- 
ort would prove unavailing and impotent to injure a noble 
and elevated character. Even where no tangible defects can 
be raked up, it is customary to draw on the imagination for 
some supplementary idea. If a man had not been what he 
was, he might have been something different. We remember 
one ambitious critic parading the discovery, that Words- 
worth’s great fault was a want of sympathy with men and 
life. It struck us at the time, that he possibly might have 
been familiar with his writings — though we very much 
doubted it. The discovery, however, is quite easily accounted 
for. The critic was one of that distinguished class, whose 
new-fangled fantasies are daubed so thick over all the works 

of genius and art. He belonged no doubt to a company of 
amateur artists, whose chief ape seems to be in seek- 
ing out every thing new and wonderful; who invent and jum- 
ble together a set of striking phrases, either for the disc overy 
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of hidden meanings, or for the destruction of shams; who 
would spoil the natural be: uty of a landscape, for the sake of 
bringing to light some blasted tree or dismal ene and who 
procl: im their devotion to the wé rship of Truth, by showing 
her naked before a whole rabble of satyrs and bacchanals, 
We confess to no sympathy for any thing of this kind. We 
would shield the objects of our veneration and seats. from 
such signal notoriefy ; and particularly those exalted charac- 
ters, who having passed through the fiery ordeal, are now 
stamped as sterling by the general approbation of mankind. 

The nature of all poetry, is essentially the same. It is im- 
possible to define it in special terms. It is equally soe 
to lay down any particular rules for its execution as an art, 0 
to measure either its progress or decline by laws similar . 
those which regulate the different branches of physical and 
moral science. ‘Seeing i is said to be believing. But in poetry, 
something more is required. A certain degree of faith must 
be given to the created deceptions of the mind, before the im- 
agination can embody those creations in such a form as to be 
at once recognized as the breath and spirit or inspiration of 
all natural ¢ acquirements. Then it is, thi ut a man becomes a 
poet. Then it is, that he loses all knowledge of poetry as an 
art, by losing himself in the art itself. If he can not keep up 
this deception, he degenerates into a connoisseur or a critic. 

We apply these remarks to Wordsworth in qualified terms; 
in fact, their application must always be qualified, as they are 
but general approximations towards the expression of a felt 
and pervading influence. The idea of being a poet by Proje S- 
sion, is ordinarily hooted at and ridiculed as something absurd 
and i incongruous. The generality of mankind believe in natu- 
ral inspiration, precis sely as they believe in cardinal virtues. 
They think that in all the other pursuits of life, including 
those which come under the description of the fine arts, educa- 
tion, and industry, and perseverance are all necessary to se- 
cure a lasting name; in the — of poetry alone—whose 
universality “extends over all knowl edge, whose impassioned 
feelings are uttered in every language, and whose silent im- 
pressions have been felt in bringing back things gone out of 
mind, and in restoring or renewing things destroye s>d—do the ny 
think that some species of inv oluntary enthusiasm, that sees 
shapes in the one , and hears voices in the winds, is to take 
the place of that information and experience, without which 
no imitator of nature can convey to others a just and corre- 
sponding idea of his own impressions ? 
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Like painting and sculpture, poetry is a copy from nature. 
The execution of the former indeed, is confined more strictly 
within certain mechanical limits. All of them imply skill and 
design. The boy who carves his boat, and fits it completely 
with sails and mgging, and the man who sketches a house, 
with every door and window perfect in it, are neither of them 
necessarily sculptors or painters. They imitate exactly what 
they undertake; and when they have done this, they have 
done all. And yet this is a part—and a very large part, too— 
of the profession of those arts. The painter must learn the 
use of the pencil, and the sculptor must understand the use of 
the chisel. Without them, they would both remain mute and 
inglorious. If we now turn to a sister art, we shall probably 
find all that seems to be w anting here. Any man who by na- 
ture understands the power of music, or even he who has 
heard of the extraordinary effects produced by this mysterious 
agency, will be at no loss to comprehend what is that spirit, 
or breathing, which is the life and beauty of every thing in 
nature, and whose expression must be represented, in some de- 
gree at least, by every design of genius, and every labor of 
art. In these, natural taste is the foundation of all proficiency. 
The first attempts are, and most generally will be, feeble and 
unsatisfactory. ‘The greatest masters have risen by slow de- 
grees. The true artist will persevere from one degree of pro- 
gress to another; from the bending shrub to the lofty tree ; 
from sea to land; from earth to heaven ; from the inanimate 
body to the human form divine,—every where and all the time 
growing in grace and expression, and for ever approaching, 
but never reaching, the full fruition of all his hopes, and the 
overflowing fountain of all his labors. If he be inspired, it 
will be the inspiration of love, and not the rapture of fanati- 
cism. 

We shall continue in our next the more particular examina- 
tion of the poetry of Wordsworth. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 


ACT. 





(TO-MORROW.) 





No. 2. 


To-Morrow! Wherefore not to-day ? 

Thing unbegun 

Is never done; | 
Ready Act alone is “‘ Yea.” 


To-Morrow! Wherefore not to-day ? 
Good-will in need 
Is prompt of deed ; 

Help to come is ever “‘ Nay.” 


To-Morrow! Wherefore not to-day ? 
The yet to wait 
Comes still too late; 

Done at once alone is “ Yea.” 


FATE 


{CIRCUMSTANCE AND CHANCE.) 





No. 8. 


CircumsTANceE and chance will die, 
Change or pass, 

Like the wind, the cloud in sky, 
Leaf or grass. 
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Chance and circumstance must take 
Shape from thee— 

What thou willest, they must make, 
Do or be. 


Circumstance and chance will end 
Soon or late— 
Break them to thy will, or bend— 
Self is Fate. 
RosENBERG, 


THE CHRONICLES OF PERSEPOLIS; 


OR, FIVE YEARS IN THE LIFE OF A GENTLEMAN-FARMER IN 
THE KINGDOM OF NEW-JERSEY. 


BY MR. QUIGG. 


CHAPTER SEVENTH, 
MISS WADDLE’S “BEAU IDEAL.” 


SHORTLY after our tea-party in honor of Mr. Jones Cart- 
wright, we were invited to a little party at Miss Waddle’s. 

Before relating the events of that evening, and their conse- 
quences, we must introduce the reader to Miss Waddle, and 
the most distinguished “ personages” of that “ilk,” who 
adorned “ good society” in Persepolis. 

Miss Waddle was the only daughter of a widowed mother. 
An early inclination for literary pursuits had led her to the 
circulating library of the village in which they lived, and the 
circulating library had led her quite away from the village, 
into a pleasant little land of her own, situated in a very remote 
and impossible country, where she had built herself a castle of 
the fashion called “Spanish.” The lord of this country was 
an interesting young gentleman, of acute sensibilities and 
large moustache; between whom and herself, at some indefi- 
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nite period of time, a matrimonial alliance, she felt assured, 
was destined to take place. Her native village, and all which 
it inherited, fell, therefore, into great contempt with her, and 
she turned up her nose continually at the “nice young gen- 
tlemen” who measured tape in its stores, or the sturdy young 
farmers who, upon festival occasions, were the ornaments of 
its ball-room. In short, her distaste for what delighted her 
more unsophisticated friends became so notorious, that no one 
felt any surprise at seeing her sitting alone at.all such merry- 
makings, taking no part in the festivities , but looking rather 
as if she were mentally rehearsing the fav rorite ballad of “ My 
heart’s in the Highlands, my héart is not here,” and waiting 
with great patience and ‘resignation for the advent of the dis- 
tinguished stranger, who was winning a large degree of glory 
in ‘foreign countries, solely for the purpose of coming “pack 
with a “star shining upon his breast”—to say, “ Adorable 
Anna Maria, behold me at your feet. I oft have heard that 
you were > fair, but report has done you injustice. You are 
loveliest of the lovely. I have culled in other lands, these 
many sultry suns, a bouquet of unfading glory—take it, my 
Anna Maria——.” She alw ays closed her eyes, heaved a ‘flut- 
tered sigh, pressed her hand upon her throbbing breast when 
the ideal stranger “said he loved,” and, rising, left the place, 
with sw emery Juno gait. So that in a little while the vil- 
lage belles, heartless wretches that they were, said as she left— 
“Anny Maria has gone to look for her beau ideal.” Wait aw hile, 
ladies. Every dog has his day, and every pussy-cat two af- 
ternoons—and Anna Maria Waddle’s sun is not yet set. She 
is still upon the sunny side of thirty. Indeed she was so short 
and plump, and had such rosy cheeks and curly hair, and such 
a love of a little “mez retroussé,” that time shook hands with 
her without leaving the prints of his fingers anywhere upon 
her firm and glistening flesh; and if she were single until 
thirty it would be greatly to her eredit and the credit of her 
constancy for waiting till that age for the return of her beau 
ideal from other lands, and entirely scorning the temptations 
held out by the periodical offers of the village schoolmaster, 
and the “rising young lawyer” of the next town. It is, per- 
haps, useless to mention that Miss Waddle was sleaiaed, in 
her own right, of a snug little farm in the vicinity, and ten 
thousand dollars in United States sixes, Neither of these 
mr ever entered the minds cither of the schoolmaster or the 
lawyer, as a matter of course. 

The village of Persepolis, like all the other godchildren of 
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buried greatness which are scattered through the land broad- 
cast, and hold forth to the world a perpetual sign and adver- 
tisement of pure American taste and ingenuity in nomencla- 
ture, consisted almost of a single street, running at right an- 
gles with the river, and ornamented on either side with a 
tavern, a hay-scales, a great many posts to tie horses to, two 
or three stores, a butcher’s, baker’s, blacksmith’s, cobbler’s 
shops, and other public buildings of inferior importance. 
This street was called Main street, probably because it was 
the only one in the town. If there were any other reason for 
the name, we have never been informed of it. . Continual tra- 
vel kept it always dusty in dry weather, or knee-deep with 
mud in wet, presenting the pedestrian with an agreeable diver- 
sification of torment. On the right and left, pleasant roads and 
green shady lanes led away over an undulating and thickly 
wooded country, disappearing in the valleys or wrapping them- 
selves like girdles around the loftier swells, and so losing 
themselves in the depths of the tall old woods, which rounded 
in the landscape like a frame. 

On the left-hand side of Main street, near where the village 
began, was Blank House; and a little further along, on the 
right side, Blank Hotel. The latter was an ancient and com- 
fortable-looking inn, surrounded by trees, and pleasantly shaded 
about the door leading into the garden with clambering, sweet- 
scented vines, and rose-of-sharon trees in full bloom. In the 
front, a heavy, low-browed porch, only covering the windows 
of the first story, was almost covered itself with the sweet 
brier, clematis, and champany rose. Here, of a summer's 
morning, a summer’s afternoon, and a summer’s evening, in 
short the whole summer’s day long, sat the innkeeper, Herr 
Meyer, a worthy Dutchman, with a large pipe in his mouth, and 
a small dog by his side. His sign exhibited a full-cheeked 
Dutch sun, struggling with a number of fat clouds, and bear- 
ing the modest motto of “Good entertainment for man and 
horse.” 

But Persepolis was about to be convulsed with curiosity, and 
Miss Anna Maria Waddle’s heart to be torn with contending 
passions. Much about the hour of noon, on a certain day of 
October, a fashionable drag, containing a gentleman and ser- 
vant, drove into the village. A couple of dogs trotted beneath 
the wagon, and a couple more lay in the bottom. The gentle- 
man was evidently a thorough sportsman, and was exercising 
his dogs, even whilst travelling, with a due regard to their 


health and training. 
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The gentleman had a moustache, and his moustache was jetty 
black. 

The gentleman brought his horses to a walk, and examined 
the “ House” and the “ Hotel,” as if in doubt which of the two 
to choose. Herr Meyer sat upon his porch and smoked, only 
exhibiting his vitality by an occasional puff of extraordinary 
vigor, or an elevation of his ponderous brows, as if in scorn 
that any one should hesitate at choosing between himself and 
his upstart Yankee rival over the way. 

The traveller decided upon Herr Meyer, and drove up to the 
door. A cloud of unusual density floated away above his head, 
and sailed off in triumph connnle the new pine-board Grecian 
temple of his rival. He rose from his seat, and conducted 
the stranger into the house with a laconic—‘“ Mynheer ish wel- 
come. 

In the cool of the afternoon the stranger might be seen sit- 
ting with his host upon the old stoop, smoking an indefinite 
number of cigars, as men sit and smoke who have dined to 
their liking and care little for the morrow. 

“Who can he be?” exclaimed the village of Persepolis, with 
the unanimity of a Greek chorus. Old Mrs. Waddle was stand- 
ing at the window when the stranger lighted his first cigar, and 
she exclaimed, “ Bless my soul!” 

Miss Anna Maria Waddle was at that moment in the very 
paroxysm of inspiration. She was painting. Rejecting the 
threadbare fashion of copying things as they are, she aspired 
to the more difficult task of imaginary creations. The triumph 
of art upon which she was engaged was a mediwval scene. In 
the centre appeared a castle, so oppressed with age that its walls 
slanted each in a different direction, and whose shadow, con- 
scious of its approaching dissolution, had, with common in- 
gratitude, run entirely away. A moat surrounded the castle, 
and appeared to be engaged in preventing it from following 
the example of its shadow. The order of architecture was the 
composite Gothic, or tea-box number one in the middle, and 
tea-boxes numbers two and three upon either side. Two men 
upon the bank were waiting patiently to catch a forlorn damsel 
who leaned over the battlements of the donjon-keep in a daring 
and careless manner, and — to be making experiments 
in a and was probably of a philosophical turn of 
min 

Anna Maria looked up from her painting, and said to her 


mother, ‘‘ What is the matter?” 


But her mother made her no answer, only she clasped her 
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hands, shook her head, and said piously, “‘ Yea—Hsau was a 
hairy man.” 

Anna Maria started from her seat and ran to the window. A 
glance sufficed. He was there. He had returned. The castle 
in Spain was realized. The lord of the country, with his mous- 
tache, was before her eyes. Constancy would have its reward, 
and the course of true love run unruffled to a summer sea of 
heavenly delights. 

“My beau ideal!” exclaimed Anna Maria, and she sunk 
fainting in her mother’s arms. 

The old lady was rather alarmed at first, but it was nota 
bad faint. Miss Waddle could not afford to be long insensible, 
or lose for more than a minute the chance of contemplating the 
stranger who, as she immediately determined in her own mind, 
had left his own for sunny lands, many years since, and, after 
performing prodigies of valor in remote Oriental regions, had 
returned towards the setting sun in the prime of his manhood 
and zenith of his fame, to repose his laurelled brow upon the 
bosom of consoling and native affection. She gave a flutter, a 
little smile stole over her face, she shook her fingers as if she 
were playing upon an invisible guitar, and, coming suddenly 
to very active life again, darted to the window and gazed—but 
who shall paint that gaze? it hushed old Mrs. Waddle’s heart 
with terror and amaze. 

“What's that black thing on his under lip?” said Mrs. 
Waddle. 

“Mother,” said Miss Waddle, majestically, ‘ Mother, it is an 
imperial.” 

“ Tmperial, hyson, souchong,” said the old lady, innocently. 

‘Oh, mother,” cried Miss Waddle, “torture not my ears 
with such debased allusions. Drag not to earth the spirit’s soar- 
ing wing, just bathed in sunlight at the fount of love.” 

“Oh, dear suz alive!” said Mrs. Waddle, “oh my! what 
pretty verses.” 

“That tuft upon the chin proclaims him more than man.” 

“T don’t see the use of that,” said the old lady, shaking her 
head doubtfully. 

‘“‘Pshaw, mother,” said Miss Waddle, with a toss of her own, 
adding in a kind of stage whisper to herself, whilst she glanced 
over the blinds at the unconscious stranger: “ Why, ah why, 
am I doomed always to be misconceived, surrounded with un- 
ideal hearts, and fancies cold as Nova Zembla’s snows? Ah, 
why? Perhaps there is an echo in jis breast which answers— 
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why? Mother, that tuft upon his chin,” said she, turning 
shortly upon that aged and intimidated person, “in foreign 
lands, where emperors and princes of the blood are central suns 
which radiate the globe, and all is dross that’s not nobility with 
sixteen quarterings on its azure shield, nothing but nobles of 
the highest rank are, by the law, allowed to wear.” 

“Well, now,” said Mrs. Waddle, meekly, “if I was a man I 
would not cry at that, Anny Mariny.” 

“Oh, dull and careless soul,” exclaimed Miss Waddle, “can 
[ be her child? Answer me, spirits!” 

The spirits, however, said nothing in reply; but at this junc- 
ture old Dinah, the cook, asadicemalit waiter, nurse, and 
housekeeper, in one—a combination of characters which ap- 
peared to have had the same effect upon her Falstaff imagined 
water would upon him, and swelled her beyond the ordinary 
limits of humanity—rolled into the room, and announced the 
strange gentleman’s servant. 

Anna Maria seated herself, stilled her beating heart by fold- 
ing her arms tightly across her bosom, composed her features 
to an impressive placidity, and, nodding towards the door, 
said : 

“Let the illustrious stranger’s faithful servitor approach and 
tell his story to our ear.” 

“Young man, you kin come in,” said Dinah, endeavoring to 
imitate her young mistress, who was her beau ideal, but failing 
to cross her arms entirely by reason of the great breadth and 
elevation it was necessary to overcome. ‘ You kin come in—- 
de missus am ’greeable to see you.” 

The young man entered, and presented his master’s compli- 
ments to Miss Waddle. His master had sought the village of 
Persepolis to indulge in a few days’ shooting, a sporting friend 
having informed him that quail and partridge abounded in its 
vicinity. seer Meyer had informed’ him further, that by 
far the best shooting in the neighborhood was to be found upon 
the farm belonging to Miss Waddle, which stretched for some 
distance along the brook, in the rear of the village. He begged, 
therefore, to present his compliments to Miss Waddle, and 
respectfully inquire whether she had any objection to his amus- 
ing himself for a day or so on her grounds. All this was neatly 
conveyed in a delightfully-scented note with a lace border, and 
an ingenious motto in the upper left-hand corner, intimating 
that love was the most powerful of all the gods. Miss Waddle 
restrained herself. It cost her an effort altogether superhuman 
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to do so; but she restrained herself. She did not fall on the 
young man’s neck, and weep aloud in her fulness of joy. She 
could have done so with the heartiest good-will; but she re- 
strained herself, and requesting him, with a smile to which all 
the bees of Hymettus lent their accumulated sweetness, to take 
a chair; she turned to the little rosewood escritoire, the deposi- 
tory of her most cherished feelings, her odes to “silence,” 
“ros,” and “the moon,” and other fugitive pieces depicting, 
in touching lines, the solemn sadness of her lonely fate; and, 
with a trembling hand and beating heart, produced an answer- 
ing missive. This was surmounted by two hearts, barbarously 
skewered together, and depending from an exaggerated dart 
which was carried upon the shoulders of a stout infant in a 
most disgraceful state of nudity. 

“Happy STRANGER,” said Miss Waddle, ‘“ whose heart per- 
mits you to enjoy the excitement of the chase, and the report 
of whose gun, waking the echoes of the woodland dell, conveys 
with favorite dog’s excited bark enchanting music to your listen- 
ing ear; in whom the vigor of youthful freshness and enjoy- 
ment leaps wild in every swelling vein; believe me, nothing 
could convey sincerer pleasure to a heart which sadness brood- 
ing o’er for many months (years would be better, but it won’t 
do to say years, said Miss Waddle to herself) has covered with 
its Azrael-wing, and turned to midnight gloom, than the con- 
soling thought of having been able to afford a pleasure which, 
alas! it can never, never hope to know itself. Shoot, happy 
stranger, shoot!—ANNA Maria THERESA SOPHRONIA W ApD- 
DLE.” 

Miss Waddle folded the letter; the young man took it and 
went out. Miss Waddle had not strength enough to rise and 
see whether the happy stranger was still sitting upon the stoop. 
She leaned back in her chair, closed her eyes, and, revelling in 
the graceful curling smoke, seen by her mind’s eye issuing from 
the happy stranger's lips, she beheld a crowd of Cupids, in fact, 
all the loves, disporting themselves. She beheld the young 
man present her note; she fancied the happy stranger held it 
for a brief moment to his heart before he broke the seal—and 
then—and then—could it be true—he smiled, and, smiling, 
raised his eyes to heaven. “Ah!” exclaimed Miss Waddle, “I 
am born and dying in the sweet breath that makes me.” 

‘ Massy souls—that Dinah always leaves the door on a crack,” 
said Mrs. Waddle; “and it’s blowing right in your ear, Anny 
Mariny.” - 
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CHAPTER EIGUTH, 
Eras quan vey verdeyar. 


While thus I see the groves anew 
Clothed in their leaves of verdant hue, 
Fain would I wake a lay to prove 
How much my soul is bowed to love. 


CRESCIMBENI says, that the Chanson by Rambaud De Vaqui- 
eras, of which our motto forms the first stanza, is written in six 
different languages—the first stanza in Romance, the second in 
Tuscan, the third in French, the fourth in Gascon, the fifth in 
Spanish, and the sixth in a jumble of them all. Of all the 
Troubadours named in the Z’rionfo d Amore, Messire Rambaud 
must have been in the worst strait to express the passion 
of his breast, to sing with five tongues at once. But that un- 
fortunate gentleman had a much better time of it than Miss 
Anna Maria Theresa Sophronia Waddle, who was, alas! pre- 
vented by a cruel fortune from using her native English in the 
manner and for the purpose she most ardently desired, and 
compelled to’ keep the single tongue she was mistress of in 
wearisome inactivity for the space of two mortal days. 

Shortly before dispatching his man, John, with the note men- 
tioned in the last chapter, the stranger had said to Mynheer 
Meyer, ‘‘ Whose house is that?” 

‘And Mynheer Meyer answered and said, “ Miss Waddle’s.” 

“Oh! an old maid,” said the stranger, with an air of dis- 
gust and shrug of the shoulders. 

“Ter tuyful—no!” said Mynheer. 

“Why do you say Miss Waddle’s house, then ?” 

Mynheer lighted a fresh pipe, and explained. To shorten 
Mynheer’s story—Miss Waddle was young and fair; for books 
and music a wonder among women; Miss Waddle was an 
orphan; Miss Waddle had a farm. 

The stranger pricked his ears. 

Miss Waddle had a house. 

The stranger nodded’ pleasantly towards that domicile, as 
much as to say, “‘ We have it in our eye.” 

Miss Waddle had ten thousand in the six per cents. 

The stranger exclaimed, “'The devil!” and, rising with some 
haste, called his man John; and, after being closeted with him 
for half an hour, dispatched him upon the errand to Miss Wad- 
dle, which occasioned such commotion in the susceptible bosom 
of that desolate and deserted fair. 
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Two days passed. The stranger was not seen again upon the 
stoop. He went away very early in the morning with his gun, 
dogs, and servant, and did not return until the shadows of even- 
ing had settled upon the town. Darker shadows than those of 
evening settled upon Miss Waddle’s mind. Every day the 
stranger’s man brought a present of game; but, somehow or 
other, she could never catch him. The man left the game in 
the kitchen, with a polite message for Miss Waddle, and van- 
ished. Miss Waddle was very near her wits’ end, and, being a 
lady of no small property in that way, she had travelled a great 
distance, and was proportionably fatigued. The Azrael-wing 
of sorrow dunaded her mind in more than usual gloom. She 
read the “ Prisoner of Chillon,” and “the darkness of her dim 
abode”—although it was very fine weather, and the sun shone 
most amazingly, and wouldn't go under even the smallest cloud 
— fell on her as a heavy load,” and she repeated in a stern, 
sad way, very terrible to hear, 





“It may be months, or years, or days, 
I keep no count, I take no note; 
I have no hope my eyes to raise, 
And clear them of their dreary mote; 
Man cometh not to set me free!” 


“Despair,” said Miss Waddle, brightening up as she came to 
the last part of the stanza; “I’ve learned to love despair. Yes, 
I’ve learned to love it. Now let fortune do its worst, ha! ha! 
The pang is past, the sternest trial as the last. Whether he 
come, or whether he return no more, my lips are sealed—for I 
can suffer and be still.” 








| 
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Men and Times of the Revolution; or, Memoirs of Elkanah Wat- 
son, including Journals of Travels in Hurope and America, from 
1777 to 1842, with his correspondence with public men, and 
reminiscences and incidents of the Revolution. Edited by his 
son, Winslow C. Watson. New-York: Dana & Co., Pub- 
lishers. 


Ir is a subject of constant regret with Americans, that the 
records of the great struggle for national independence are of 
so general a nature. The literature of other civilized countries 
is full of home-sketches; chronicles of particular places; lives 
of individuals; memoirs ‘and journals of great and little actors 
in the drama of life. French literature particularly abounds in 
them. Prime ministers, princes of the blood, secretaries, pages, 
soldiers, and pretty women, all leave “‘Memoirés pour servir a 
[ histoire.’ Whether prompted by individual or national vani- 
ty, or a proper and philosophical desire to add something to 
the general store of information, the labors of even the humblest 
of these contributors add something valuable to history. <A 
people : rather of action than reflection, among Americans writ- 
ing is “caviare to the general.” We have scarce time enough 
to § spare from business to attend properly to eating and sleep: 
ing. Americans commonly travel from the cradle to the grave 
by an “express-train,” making no stop at small places on the 
road. Pen, ink, and paper, therefore, are, for the most part, 
appropriated to ledgers and commercial correspondence ; hence 
reliable knowledge ‘of home life in America is unattainable by 
foreigners. They can get no deeper than the newspapers, and 
of them we are unhappily forced to say what Lord Bolingbroke 
said of History: ‘As for that, we know it to be a lie.” 

The history of the Revolutionary time in America is particu- 
larly bald; bald, we mean, in respect of records of private his- 
tory. ‘The lives of the chief actors in it have, indeed, been 
written and rewritten after a sort; but their memoirs are gene- 
rally such as deal only with the great events. Every-day 
matters are left out. The judge is always on the bench; the 
soldier always sword in hand; the statesman wears always the 
colors of his trade. Our history, in short, is always in full 
dress to receive company, and too fine by half. We want a 
little more of the daily food, more plain roast-beef, and less 
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confectionery. If is a great mistake. Nothing would look 
better in print than a plain story of all the ins and outs, 
up-risings and down-sittings of American in-door life. It is the 
most wholesome and honorable that ever was lived by any 
eople. Outwardly, new manners and fine fashigns have blur- 
red the native grace and plainness of our life; inwardly, at 
home, the virtuous simplicity of the early days of the Republic 
remains untarnished. Home is every thing to us. The Bible 
sheds its hallowed influence upon almost every family circle. 
It is the family book of America. The genuine force and 
hearted goodness of American nature expands beneath the genial 
influence of that dear place—Home. ‘The world is our battle- 
field. There we rush, and brag, and strive, and dash ahead; 
always busy, always in a whirl; yet cool-headed, and not a bit 
too unselfish—in fact, rather hard and grasping than otherwise. 
At home we are different people. We isolate ourselves there, 
it is true, and have no idea of what the French call “society.” 
We abhor strangers, in fact, almost as much as Horace did the 
‘‘»rofanum vulgus.” ‘The family—our own family, wife and 
little ones, dear old father and mother—are all we want there. 
Any other interrupts, brings discomfort, puts a pound of starch 
into papa’s collar and mamma’s lips, and makes every body ex- 
quisitely unnatural and disagreeable. Thus we are not known 
abroad. The world has a false idea of us: that, however, is 
not the world’s fault. How could it know? If we wrote 
‘home life” in auto-biographies and memoirs, and journals, it 
might learn something of the truth; otherwise, nothing at all. 

The chief recommendation of Mr. Watson’s Memoirs is, that 
they let us a little into the private life of the time he writes of. 
We have Lee’s, and Graydon’s, and Greene’s Memoirs; Trum- 
bull’s and Thatcher’s contributions to history; and Mrs. Mercy 
Warren’s history, in some respects an invaluable book, in 
others scarcely to be relied on. ‘The lady was, like most ladies, 
a little headstrong, and sufficiently partisan. Later we have 
had the lives of many great men of Revolutionary fame; but, 
as we have said, these deal very little with home life; the men 
they treat of are rather used as the necessary appendages to 
great historical events, than as human beings with a daily life 
of their own. 

‘My father,” says Mr. Watson, “from the age of nineteen 
to near the close of his life, which was protracted to more than 
four-score years, was in the habit of recording his observations 
of men and incidents.” Would that many other Americans of 
that time had cultivated the same valuable habit. 
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The work abounds in excellent material, and the style is sim- 
ple and pleasing. 


‘‘] was born,” says Mr. Watson, “on the 22d day of January, 1758, in Ply- 
mouth, Mass., within rifle-shot of that consecrated rock, where, in New-Eng- 
land, the first European foot was pressed. Among the pious and devoted pil- 
grims of the Mayflower, Edward Winslow, the third governor of the infant co- 
lony, was an energetic and conspicuous leader. From him I am descended in 
the sixth generation on my mother’s side. Born and nurtured among the de- 
scendants of the Puritans, I was early imbued with their high sentiments 
of religious and political liberty. My father and all my relatives, with a 
few exceptions, were zealous and active Whigs, aiding with their hands and 
purses the glorious struggle for Independence. I remained at the ordinary 
common-school until the age of fourteen. This school was kept by Alex- 
ander Scammel and Peleg Wadsworth, both afterwards distinguished offi- 
cers in the revolutionary army. In common with the other patriotic spirits 
of the age, they evidently saw the approach of the coming tempest. I 
remember them as early as 1771, intently studying military tactics, and 
have often seen them engaged in a garden adjoining my father’s, drilling 
each other. They formed the boys into a military company, and our 
school soon had the air of a miniature arsenal, with our wooden guns and 
tin bayonets suspended around the walls. At twelve o'clock, the word was 
given, ‘to arms,’ and each boy seized his gun ; then, led by either Scammel 
or Wadsworth, we were taught military evolutions, and marched over hills, 
through swamps, often in the rain, in the performance of these embryo 
military duties. A sad and impressive commentary upon the effect of 
these early influences, is afforded by the fact that half this company per- 
ished in the conflicts of the Revolution. Scammel was tall in person, ex- 
ceeding six feet, slender and active. He was kind and benevolent in his 
feelings, and deeply beloved by his pupils. He was eminently distin- 
guished during the Revolution for his conduct and bravery. In 1777, he 
was very conspicuous at the battle of Saratoga, leading his regiment of the 
New-Hampshire troops, in a desperate charge upon Burgoyne’s lines. At 
the pogo of Yorktown, he held the important station of Adjutant-General 
to bg ington’s army, and there fell in a reconnoisance upon the British 
works. 

‘‘In the month of September, 1773, at the age of fifteen, I left my native 
place, and preceeded to Providence, Rhode-Island, to engage in my appren- 
ticeship with John Brown, the founder of Brown University, and then one 
of the most extensive and energetic merchants of America. 

“In the December of that year, the tea was destroyed at Boston, and 
our disputes with the mother country began to assume a serious aspect. 
The public mind was gradually ripening to the fearful appeal to arms. 
During the summer of this year the youth of Providence formed themselves 
into military associations. We often met to drill, were well equipped, and 
in uniform dresses. I enrolled myself in the cadet company commanded 
by Col. Nightingale, consisting of seventy-five youths, the flower of Provi- 
dence, The uniform of this regiment was scarlet coats, faced with yellow. 
These companies, five in number, were reviewed by the distinguished Gen. 
Lee, in the autumn of 1774, and received from him the highest encomiums. 
In a letter to the Duke of ——, October 29th, 1774, after speaking of the 
preparations in progress in the different colonies to resist oppression, he 
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adds : ‘I was present at a review of some of their companies in Providence, 
R.I. I really never saw any thing more perfect.’ 

“The storm now thickened in our political horizon—some acts of hosti- 
lity had already been committed near Salem. The whole country was agi- 
tated as if passing over a threatened volcano. Liberty companies in every 
community were organizing. The intelligence of the march upon Lexing- 
ton reached Providence in the afternoon of the 19th of April, 1775. Our 
five companies flew to arms. The whele population was convulsed by the 
most vehement excitement. We were unprovided with cartridges, and 
were compelled to defer our march till morning. I spent the most of that 
night with many of our company, in running bullets and preparing ammu- 
nition. We mustered early the next morning, and marched for the scene 
of action. The royal governor, Wanton, issued a proclamation, which was 
little regarded, interdicting our passing the colony line, under the penalty 
of open rebellion. Capt. Green, afterwards the celebrated Gen. Green, wit 
his company of Warwick Greens, and Capt. Varnam, afterwards a revolu- 
tionary general, with his Greenwich Volunteers, marched with us at the 
same time towards Lexington.” 


That was the way they made soldiers then. It may not be 
uninteresting to our friends across the water to remark that we 
do so now also. Other nations have gala days, holidays, and 
festivals. Americans have but one national holiday, the Fourth 
of July; and but one national play, namely, playing sol- 
dier. So universal is this spirit, and the knowledge it naturally 
carries with it, that you may take any twenty men or boys, at 
random, in the street, clap muskets in their hands, order them 
to “fall in” in two ranks, “form company,” and they will fall 
into line like veterans. Scammel and Wardsworth are not soli- 
tary instances. We have a good many schoolmasters left, who 
would teach the young idea how to shoot “ra’al ball” better 
than they teach Adams or Lindley Murray. 

Mr. Watson’s military service was brief. After a turn or two 
on land and sea, he made a business tour through the southern 
provinces. He then visited France, and established there a 
commercial house. Writing in 1778, he says: 


“The partial hand of nature has laid out America on a much larger scale 
than any other country. What are called mountains in Europe are hills in 
America; rivers, brooks, trees, bushes, and lakes are reduced to ponds. In 
short, the map of the world presents to view no country which combines so 
many natural advantages, so pleasantly diversified, and which offers to agri- 
culture, manufactures, and commerce, so many resources; all of which can 
not fail to conduct America to the first rank among nations. This I pro- 
phesy. It must beso. In contemplating future America, the mind is lost 
in the din of cities, in harbors, and rivers, crowded with sails, and in the 
immensity of its population. 

“Taking three millions, the number at this time, as a basis, and admit- 
ting our population to double each twenty-three years, the result in a hun- 
dred years will be sixty-two millions of republican freemen, approaching 
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one hundred millions, in the year A. D. 1900, which will be nearly equal to 
that of all Europe at the present day. 

“The sagacious statesmen of Europe realize these truths, and already 
dread the influence that the greatness and prosperity of America is destined 
to exercise upon the world. The European possessions in the West-India 
Islands will pass away like a cloud, and will be held as appendages to the 
American Republic, or will be emancipated, and independent governments 
themselves. 

“ Though European politicians may consider these events too remote to 
affect any portion of the present generation of men, still they will obstruct 
our progress by every means in their power. Their efforts will be as vain as 
presumptuous, and they will prove as powerless as an attempt to check the 
flowing of the tide. Their schemes will, in fact, be an effort to arrest the 
decrees of the Almighty, who has evidently raised up this nation to become 
a lamp to guide degraded and oppressed humanity, and to direct other na- 
tions, even the nation of our oppressors, to liberty and happiness.” 


“This I prophesy!” Truly the “second sight” was upon 
him. Had he written yesterday instead of 1778; had he writ- 
ten with the correspondence between Marcy, Buchanan, and 
Clarendon open before him, he could not have spoken more 
wisely or to the point. “uropean politicians will obstruct 
our progress by every means in their power!” Of course they 
will. “The whole crowd of timorous and flocking birds, with 
such as love the night” of prescriptive privilege : and monar- 
chical abuse, hate and fear the expansive nature of Republican 
Institutions. It is natural; it is necessary. Light has no com- 
munion with darkness, nor sin with holiness ; but truth is 
omnipotent. They may “obstruct,” but they can never pre- 
vent. English envy and diplomacy may cut down trees, and 
break up roads on our path of Empire, but when fate passes the 
word along the Yankee line, “ Prepare to pass obstacle,” over 
go horse, foot, and artillery, at a hand-gallop, and away go the 
obstructions for ever. It is all moonshine on the water to talk 
of impeding the march of American enterprise or empire. It 
can’t be done. Let no one fret themselves on that subject. Jt 
can’t be done. Whereof hear good old Watson, for he verily 
talks plain English and sound sense in this matter, and after a 
round fashion too: 


“T formerly supposed we attached too much importance to our Revolu- 
tion, in considering it the cause of man, and that it was preparing an asy- 
lum for the oppressed and persecuted of all nations; but the more I reflect, 
and the more I regard the opinions of older heads, the stronger my convic- 
tion becomes of the truth of this solemn and animating thought. 

“For two centuries, an ineffectual struggle has been maintained, to fasten 
upon some corner of Europe the principles of liberty, but the bayonets of a 
million of mercenaries have secured the thrones of European despots. 
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Freedom, established and maintained in America, in a more liberal age, may 
diffuse her influence over Europe. 

“England has fairly rocked us out of our cradle, a sleeping infant; she 
may soon find us an armed giant. Should I live to the age prescribed to 
man, I have no doubt but I shall witness America standing in the first rank 
among the nations of the earth.” 


It was his happiness to live to see it all; and we can conceive 
how the old man’s heart must have swelled within him as he 
witnessed the fulfillment of his youthful hopes, in the ripe man- 
hood and growing power of his country. Here is a pleasant 
anecdote of the “stars and stripes;” the date is 1782. 


“Soon after my arrival in England, having won at the insurance office 
one hundred guineas, on the event of Lord Howe’s relieving Gibraltar, and 
dining the same day with Copley, the distinguished painter, who was 
a Bostonian by birth, I determined to devote the sum to a splendid portrait 
of myself. The painting was finished in most admirable style, except the 
back-ground, which Copley and myself designed to represent a ship, bear- 
ing to America the intelligence of the acknowledgment of Independence, 
with a sun just rising upon the stripes of the Union, streaming from her 
gaff. All was complete save the flag, which Copley did not esteem prudent 
to hoist under present circumstances, as his gallery is a constant resort of 
the royal family and the nobility. 

‘*T dined with the artist on the glorious 5th of December, 1782, after lis- 
tening with him to the speech of the King, formally receiving and recogniz- 
ing the United States of America into the rank of nations. Previous to 
dining, and immediately after our return from the House of Lords, he in- 
vited me into his studio, and there with a bold hand, a master’s touch, and 
I believe an American heart, attached to the ship the stars and stripes. 
This was, I imagine, the jirst American flag hoisted in old England.” * 


The following anecdote might seem exaggerated, but we hap- 
pen to know that precisely a similar thing occurred, but a year 
or two since, to a friend of ours. Indeed, in two or three parts 
of Europe, particularly in England and Austria, they laughed 
at him when he said he was an American, and replied: “Oh! 
no, sir; that is impossible, for your skin is as fair as ours.” 


“T was highly entertained by a conversation between two ladies, gen- 
teelly dressed, and evidently of a respectable class in society, in a coach, 
near London, and record it as illustrative of the prevailing ignorance in 
England, of the people and condition of America. One remarked to the 








“* T brought this splendid painting with me to America, and it is still in my 
possession. It is pronounced by artists, second to no painting in America, and has, 
at their earnest request, been deposited in academies and schools of painting, as a 
study for young artists. Copley assured me that it would not, in his own language 
—‘ripen in forty years’—and now, after an interval of more than half a century, 
(1821,) its colors appear clearer and more brilliant than on the day they lefi 
the painter's pallet.” 

22 
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other: ‘I have seen a wonderful sight—a little girl born in a place called 
Boston, in North-America; and what is very astonishing, but I pledge you 
my word it is true, she speaks English as well as any child in England; and, 
besides, she is perfectly white!’ ‘Is it possible!’ exclaimed the other, in 
no counterfeit astonishment at the recital. Many of the people of England 
suppose us to be a nation of Indians, Negroes, or mixed blood.” 


This was in 1784, Really, our English cousins are a slow 
race; they have not apparently learned much more about us 
up to this year of grace, 1856. 

The little anecdote Mr. Watson tells of the manner of hold- 
ing English elections, ought to make John Bull chary of his 
wise reflections upon the dangers of American mobs, voting, 
etc. 


“T attended, for three successive days, in Covent Garden Square, the vio- 
lently-contested election for Parliament, between Fox, Lord Hood, and 
Wray. It was a spectacle of the deepest excitement and interest; but dis- 
graceful in the outrages and violence constantly attending it. I oceupied a 
position near the hustings, upon a temporary stage, which afforded me a 
view of every occurrence. 

“The candidates, with their immediate friends, were stationed in front of 
a small church, the hustings being inclosed within a railway. From my 
elevated station, looking upon the sea of faces, I judged there were assem- 
bled within the square, at the windows commanding a view of it, and in the 
adjacent streets, twenty thousand spectators, to witness /reemen giving in 
their suffrages. 

“The contest had already continued several weeks. Instead of the 
silent dignity that usually characterizes an American election, here all was 
confusion and conflict; bloody noses and broken heads—intimidation and 
corruption. In the midst of the canvass, two self-created armies were scen 
entering the square, at different points; the one headed by a son of Lord 
Hood, (a captain in the navy,) consisting of sailors, and armed with bludg- 
eons; the other led by a champion of Fox, composed principally of hardy 
Irish chairmen, They bore banners inscribed with the names of their 
respective candidates. 

“The purpose of each party was to secure to its friends access to the 
pols. These zealous and intelligent champions of British liberty and //ree 
elections, met with a rude shock exactly in front of the hustings. A vio- 
lent conflict ensued; each party made great efforts to prostrate the stand- 
ard of its opponents. They fought with proverbial English ferocity. The 
excitement instantly spread in every direction, and clubs, fists, and canes 
were in brisk motion throughout the crowd. Such a scene I had never 
witnessed. Victory soon declared for the sailors; the chairmen were scout- 
ing through every avenue, with the sailors in brisk pursuit. 

“The poll was in consequence open exclusively to the friends of Hood 
and Wray. Within two hours, the chairmen, strongly reinforced, returned, 
and a new conflict ensued. I saw Fox, in front of the hustings, clapping 
his hands and shouting with the utmost engagedness. The sailors, in turn, 
were compelled to fly, leaving many of both parties mangled and bloody, 
who were borne into the adjacent houses. A French gentleman at my 
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elbow, justly exclaimed: ‘If this be liberty, Heaven deliver my country 
from it.’’ 


A pleasant glimpse of greatness under a cloud is afforded in 
the following sketch of the illustrious French refugees, who 
fled from the horrors of their own bloody Revolution to enjoy 
the peaceable fruits of ours. It appears their gratitude was of 
a piece with that of kings, and other fine people by the “grace 
of God.” 


“The residence for a short period of Talleyrand in this country, during 
his exile, in a condition of indigence and destitution, is a historic fact. His 
circumstances and position are somewhat illustrated by trivial incidents, 
which have been noticed in the manuscripts of Mr. Watson : 

“*Tn the years 1794 and ’95, I resided in the northern suburbs of Albany, 
then known as the Colonie. Mons. Le Contaulx, formerly of Paris, a very 
amiable man, was my opposite neighbor. His residence was the resort of 
the French emigrants. During that period, Count Le Tour du Pin, a dis- 
tinguished French noble, made a hair-breadth escape from Bordeaux, with 
his elegant and accomplished wife, the daughter of Count Dillon. They 
were concealed in that city for six terrible weeks, during the sanguinary 
atrocities of Tallien, and arrived at Boston with two trunks of fine towels, 
containing several hundred in each; the only property they had been able 
to save from the wreck of an immense estate. They came to Albany, and 
brought me a letter of introduction from Thomas Russell, an eminent mer- 
chant of Boston. Soon after, they purchased a little farm, upon an emi- 
nence nearly opposite Troy. 

“* Here they were joined by Talleyrand, who had arrived about the same 
time in Albany; also, an exile, and in want. I became intimate with them, 
from these circumstances, from my familiarity with their country and 
knowledge of the French language. They avowed their poverty, and re- 
sided together on the little farm, suffering severe privations, bringing to 
Albany the surplus produce of their land, and habitually stopping with 
their butter and eggs at my door. They yielded with a good grace to their 
humiliating condition. 

“¢In the winter following, I was surrounded in my office by a group of 
distinguished Frenchmen : the Count, Talleyrand, Volney, the philosophical 
writer and traveller, Mons. Pharoux, a very learned man, and Des Jardin, a 
former Chamberlain of Louis XVI. They considered me a Frenchman at 
heart, and appeared to forget that I was an American, jealous of the rights, 
liberties, and honor of my country. Their remarks were often revolting to 
my sentiments and national pride. Sympathy and compassion for their 
fallen estate constrained me to endure this language, although they did not 
hesitate to avow their detestation of American institutions, and their disgust 
at our manners and habits. . 

“*On the occasion referred to, after having indulged in this train of re- 
mark, and speculating upon the posture of European affairs, Des Jardin at 
length turning to me, exclaimed: ‘ Yes, my friend, before this war’ (the war 
waged by despotism against republican principles) ‘shall end, your frontier 
will be lined with French bayonets.’ To this sentiment they all seemed to 
respond in acquiescence. My American blood was excited beyond forbear- 
ance, and I replied: ‘God grant, if so, that the invaders may be repelled at 
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the threshold, or exterminated toa man.’ Here we were at issue, and our 
social intercourse terminated. 

“¢Soon after this, Talleyrand was swaying a potent influence in the 
councils of France. Whether these hostile sentiments were infused into 
the Directory, I have no knowledge; but it is certain, when our three En- 
voys were literally supplicating for peace, at the foot-stool of this power, 
they were received with an arrogance and intolerance that insulted the 
dignity, and trampled contemptuously upon the independence of a free 
nation. This, however, was the extreme point of our degradation. Adams 
was found a lion in the path of these aggressions. An open war ensued, in 
which our infant Navy, the child of his own creation, gloriously sustained 
the honor of our flag, and our national rights. Truxton, in the Constel- 
lation, captured a French frigate of equal size, and repelled the attack of a 
second. Truxton against France, was the language of the day; for he per- 
formed alone in his gallant ship, all the fighting. The French government 
retracted, and an honorable peace was consummated.’” 


Probably if Zruxton had lived in 1856, he would have been 
put upon the retired list, fighting, at present, affording apparent- 
ly very serious ground of complaint against naval gentlemen. 
We would advise them, under the rule adopted in the cele- 
brated case of Rolando vs. the Chinese piratical junks, when- 
ever they find themselves in such quarrelsome company, to 
clap their swords on the cabin-table, and, with Ancient Pistol, 
pray, that ‘“‘ Heaven may send them no need” of such unchrist- 
ian and bloody-minded instruments. 

Apropos to naval affairs, we must be indulged in one more 
extract from this pleasing volume; it is about the battles on the 


Lakes. 


““* After taking our leave of the Niagara, we proceeded to the shore to 
visit the arsenal, and were much gratified by the inspection of the shat- 
tered spars and cannon of both fleets. I can recall no event of my life more 
fraught with the luxury of national pride, in which purest and loftiest 
patriotism could so widely expatiate, as when I contemplated in the scene 
the rising glory of the Republic, and indulged the grateful and proud con- 
viction, that the ships, or decaying hulks under my eyes, had done more to 
humble the arrogance of Britain than all the navies of France and Spain, 
through the long annals of naval werfare. We had often beaten her before, 
ship to ship, but the battle of Erie was our first trial in naval tactics, fleet 
against fleet. 

“*T boldly challenge the history of England to unfold a nobler display of 
skill, decision, and bravery, than was evinced by Perry, a comparative boy 
of Rhode-Island, and his officers and tars, in every stage of this well-fought 
battle. The father of Perry I knew well in the Revolutionary war. He 
commanded a packet between Newport and Providence, and was called, | 
think, Kit Perry. 

“*What incident in history is more noble and chivalric than that 
momentous and decisive crisis when Perry left his almost conquered and 
disabled ship, the Lawrence, in,an open boat, exposed to the fire of the 
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British fleet, and passed to the Niagara, a ship fresh and uninjured, thus 
deciding the fortunes of the day, and capturing every vessel of a superior 
enemy ? 

““* We were rowed back to town across the harbor, and inspected the 
public store-house, the spot where Perry built his ships, and the identical 
boat in which he passed to the Niagara, which was lying on the beach 
in good preservation. 

“* The officer who conducted us in the yawl, a true son of Neptune, not 
only declared, but swore to the fact, that the Lawrence had been sunk three 
times alongside the Queen Charlotte, that she could not be kept there, hav- 
ing each time fell off in the raking position in which we saw her, in spite of 
them. He appeared perfectly serious in the belief, that this was a preter- 
natural affair. 

“*In the year 1814 and during the late war, I had frequent, familiar, and 
unreserved conversations with a British officer high in rank and character, 
upon the subject of our successful naval encounters with British ships. He 
freely conceded the fact, and in elucidation, remarked, that he met his 
friend Gen. Hyslop in London after the capture of the frigate Java, who, 
with many officers and soldiers, was a passenger in her, en route to the 
East-Indies; that he inquired of Gen. Hyslop, how it happened, that the 
Java was captured by the Constitution, when it was admitted, that she was 
of about equal force, of superior equipment, and almost doubly manned. 
That Gen. Hyslop replied to him, ‘They expected, on falling in with the 
Constitution, to make a short job of her capture.’ He remained, he said, on 
the quarter-deck of the Java, through the engagement, and was astonished 
to see the superior gunnery of the Constitution, she discharging during the 
battle three broadsides to two of her antagonist, which added in effect one 
third to her weight of fire; and to this circumstance he imputed the vic- 
tory of Bainbridge. My friend added, that Gen. Hyslop said to him, from 
his subsequent observation and inquiry he was convinced the American 
sailors were far more active and elastic in their habits and motions than the 
British. The same result which signalized the combat between the Consti- 
tution and Java, characterized the numerous battles in the Revolution, be- 
tween American and British privateers, and still more marked and decisively 
those of the late war.” 


We take leave of this volume with regret. It is a valuable 
contribution to American literature and history, and will, we 
hope, serve to bring to light many important facts connected 
with the past, which now lie hidden in MSS., letters, and mem- 
orandums, in private hands. Let us have in print all that re- 
mains of that glorious period. The influence exerted by every 
scrap and pen-mark of the patriot men of Revolutionary times, 
is happy and healthful. We need to learn the lesson which 
privation, war, oppression, and loss of this world’s goods taught 
them. It was a noble lesson of self-reliance, of exalted patriot- 
ism, of dauntless courage—a whole school of virtue. We have 
more money nowadays, and more vanity than they had; 
scarcely, alas! as much principle. Let us have the intimate 
record of their daily life, which, also, had a daily beauty in it, 
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that we may learn to live as they did; that we may /eel and act 
as they did the great fact that, 


“* Whether upon the scaffold high, 
Or in the battle’s van, 
The noblest place for man to die 
Is where he dies for man.” 


THE NEXT PRESIDENT. 


WHo will he be ? 

The question admits of but one answer. A Democrat. The 
answer however, like the text of a sermon, may be divided 
into several heads. 

Who will he be ? 

In the first place, he will be the nominee selected by the Na- 
tional Democratic Convention to be held at Cincinnati, in the 
month of June, 1856. That man will be the next President of 
the United States of America, and for that man, be he who he 
may, this Review will go heart andhand. Loyalty tothe regu- 
lar nominations of the Democratic Party is one of the prime 
articles in its political creed. We could never understand how 
a sane man could claim to bea Democrat; could pretend to see 
in the continued ascendency of that party the chief security, 
under God, of our continued union and prosperity as a nation; 
and yet aid to distract that party, and imperil that union and 
prosperity, by suffering selfish motives or sectional considera- 
tions to array him against its regular organization. Organiza- 
tion is strength. The best principles, the finest enthusiasm, 
exhale in fruitless wishes, in unsuccessful struggles against 
wrongs most patent, if supported by merely isolated effort. 
Arm an hundred thousand men with the most approved 
weapons of war, and put them in the field without drill or dis- 
cipline, and what are they? A mere mob, a crowd of fright- 
ened fools, through which a regiment or two of veterans cut 
their way wherever they please. A political party is the same. 
Party organization is as necessary to the success of principles, 
as truth is to theirusefulness and vitality. Therefore we say, 
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there will never be a good time again in the Democratic Party 
till the good old Jackson collar is worn upon their necks, and 
every man is proud to wear it, not as the badge of servitude, 
but as an insignia prouder than the jewelled collar of an order 
of aristocratic knighthood, as the badge of unshrinking loyalty 
tothe Democratic Party, and the principles it maintains. 

It was our father’s boast, and a more thorough-going Demo- 
crat or conscientious man never lived, that for fifty years he 
had voted the regular Democratic ticket ; and that however he 
might personally dislike a nominee, he must vote for him, his 
conscience compelled him, because the principle included the 
man, and it was better to vote for a questionable man, and an 
unquestionable principle, than for the best of men if his elec- 
tion would afford a questionable principle opportunity of de- 
velopment. Up to this hour we can nil the same boast, and 
a great change must take place in our mode of thought and feel- 
ing if we do not continue so to the end. Arguing, therefore, as 
well from the sentiments of our own hearts, as from the deduc- 
tions of reason and logic, we do not feel that we are doing any 
thing but a natural and most necessary thing in pledging our- 
selves to the nominees of the National Democratic Convention 
of 1856. We trust that every honest Democrat in the United 
States will recognize the wisdom and propriety of making the 
same resolution. 

Who will he be? 

With as free a soul as we make the pledge to vote for him, 
be he who he may, we say, thatis a matter of the most perfect 
indifference to us. We ask only that he shall be a first rate 
man, and a sound National Democrat. 

A very prominent aspirant for the Presidency, and a very 
large bone of contention in the State of New-York—the more’s 
the pity—ordered us a month or two since to stop his Review. 
We felt very much ashamed of him; because when a man sets 
himself up as the kind of material to make a President out of, 
he ought to be a large-minded, large-souled man. We area 
hero-people, and want hero-men to lead us. Pettiness of thought 
is as much out of place in an aspirant to the Presidency, as sec- 
tionalism of principle. 

Perhaps, however, that distinguished gentleman allowed him- 
self to be misled by the reports so industriously propagated by 
many persons of narrow intellect and envious souls, that this 
Review was busying itself with forwarding the designs and 
advocating the claims of some particular man upon the Con- 
vention, and that that man was not himself. As to the latter, 
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he and they were undoubtedly right. As to the former, they 
were never more mistaken in their lives, except when they fan- 
cied that any man could be forced upon the Democratic Party. 
The personal friends of Mr. Van Buren tried the forcing pro- 
cess once upon a time, and we should think the result of that 
trial ought to admonish gentlemen of the success likely to at- 
tend any future “ bolt” from the decision of the National Con- 
vention. 

It has been widely charged that we are the partisans of 
Franklin Pierce ; and that our purpose is to procure if possible 
his renomination. The charge is a weak invention of the 
enemy. We believe that the last thing our President—a Demo- 
eratic President—would do himself, or desire others to do, 
would be to endeavor to compass such a design by any indi- 
rection. If the Cincinnati Convention nominate him, his flag 
shall be nailed to our mast-head, and our best efforts used in 
his behalf. If they do not, we have no fault to find with them. 
The delegates to that Convention are supposed to represent 
the wisdom of the Democratic Party, and if they decide that 
they know a better man, he whom they choose is the best man 
for us. 

We never stood face to face with President Pierce but once 
in our lives, nor heard the sound of his voice but once. That 
time he spoke like a statesman and an orator. With the excep- 
tion of that time, we have never laid eyes upon him. Nor have 
we ever had the scratch of a pen from him. In facet, if the 
General should run against us under a forty-light gas chandelier, 
with all the burners blazing at once, he would not probs ibly 
know us from our first male parent, commonly called “ Adam.” 
We never received and never asked either aid or comfort from 
the Administration in the conduct of this Review. We mean 
the Democratic Party to support us, because we support them— 
that obligation is mutual—and that is the only obligation we 
desire to lie under. And we can tell our friends, and our ene- 
mies, that the Democratic Party always does support whatever 
is true to it, and worth supporting. We have sustained, and 

we mean to sustain the Administration in eve ry act done by it 
in accordance with National Democratic principles. We make 
no war formen. We never saw the man, outside the circle of 
our private friendships, for whom we would peril so much as 
the nail upon our little finger. For man and his rights; for 
the Union and its destinies ; for the faith of Democracy, which 
next to our belief in God we cherish ; for truth, in any strait, 
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we will put life or fortune to the hazard: fora mere individual, 
or his selfish aims, we will not turn upon our heel. 

A Democratic Administration may place this man, or dis- 
place that. We have nothing to do withit. Let it hold fast to 
the principles of the party, and carry them out in its policy, 
and we look no farther. We have no right, nor has any other 
man a right, toask more. The government of these States was 
not institued for placemen, nor parties organized to fight their 
battles. The growth and vast expansion of the nation has put 
too many of them on us. They are a growing evil in our sys- 
tem. Let us not aggravate it by fostering their conceit, or 
offering ourselves as the tools of their passions and follies. The 
puffed “and vaporing placeman of to-day, is often the seedy 
sponge and “loafer” of to-morrow. How humiliating must it 
be to those who have fawned upon their hour of brief fauthor ity, 
to see their wooden idol with the gold-leaf rubbed off his back, 
and be compelled to recognize their own baseness in his degrada- 
tion. In the name of honor ; in the name of manhood; in the 

name of Democracy, let us leave this contemptible squé ibble 
over collectorships and surv eyorships, over foreign missions, 
and consulships; let us abandon this attempt to couple prin- 
ciples which are holy with a selfishness which is accursed, or 
to drag things high and noble through the common mire and 
rot of avaricious office-seeking. You cannot deceive the peo- 

ale with it. They see plainly: through it. It is your own eyes 
which are blinded, O ye who worship Mammon. ‘There is no 
use in your stealing the name of virtue and giving it to your 
god. His ugly little pop eyes, big belly, and wide slaver- 
ing mouth betray him. The dirty creature is a harpy, and his 
natural tendencies will break through the best disguise you can 
put upon him. 

Wesay therefore, this Administration has thus far maintained 
the principles of the Democratic Party with honesty and 
good faith, and therefore we support it, just as we shall support 
for the same reasons the next Democratic Administration, who- 
ever heads it, if our lives and capacity be continued to us. 

You say, good croakers, that it has not the fiery energy and 
determination of Andrew Jackson’s. Do you ever expect to 
see another Andrew Jackson? And apropos of Andrew Jack- 
son, do you remember James Madison? Is he not a saint, 
and deservedly a saint, in our Democratic calendar? We 
think he is. Now, whilst James Madison, with ten or twelve 
thousand men eager to fight if they had had anybody to com- 
mand them, got every thing about him into inextricable confu- 
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sion, and ran away at last from Washington, leaving four thou- 
sand British soldiers to burn and plunder it at their leisure ; 
Andrew Jackson, at New-Orleans, with three thousand men, 
defeated ten thousand of the finest troops that England ever 
boasted. But what does that prove? That Madison was not a 
statesman? The Constitution of the United States, mainly draft- 
ed by his hand, and passed in a convention of the greatest men 
the world ever saw collected forsuch a purpose, principally by his 
skill and profoundly argumentative eloquence, proves his states- 

manship. What does it prove then? Why, that Andrew Jack- 
son was agreat soldier first, and a greatstatesman afterwards; and 
that Madison was merely the latter. But does the country owe 
Madison the Statesman the less, because he was not also Madison 
theSoldier? But to go back tothe bone of contention—you shrug 
your shoulders, and sigh because Franklin Pierce has not the 
iron determination of Old Hickory. It’s a blessed thing for you 
that it is so, or by St. Jago! a large number of you w ould have 
ornamented the boughs of trees, and hung like strange fruit in 
the autumnal w oods. There was a divinity which hedged 
that old man which treason durst not step within. 

Yet, gentlemen, you are going a little too fast. You are 
getting before your story. We are not prepared to admit the 
charge quite yet. The Old Hickory quality may not be quite 
so much run out yet as you please yourselves with imagining. 
For after all your blustering, and sighing over the past, you 
hope it is. You are living and acting in that hope. Remem- 
ber, however, that Jackson did not stir without great argument. 
Remember, like a thorough soldier, he always had every thing 
prepared before he struck. 

The President you elected by such an overwhelming majority, 
has been wisely endeavoring to conciliate every interest in the 
great Democratic family, and by the union of them all to in- 
sure future victory. If you refuse the olive branch, you may 
find the sword of Harmodius beneath it. 

You pointed to Kansas, and asked, Where are your procla- 
mations ; where your Federal troops to insure order and good 
government ? When the time came for them, they were both 
forthcoming. Will you act like wise men and good citizens, 
and wait also in other things for the proper time? Or will you 
add to the disturbance the distracting clamor of your empty 
cries ? 

For our part, we would say to the parties in that Territory, 
It is a very pretty quarrel as it stands, gentlemen, but it is a 
family quarrel amongst yourselves, and you will obli ige us by 


SO 
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fighting it out; and we beg at the same time to assure you of our 

liveliest sympathy, and hope, if you neither of you have sufii- 

cient sense to behave yourselves, that, like the Kilkenny cats, 
ou will finish the whole matter by swallowi ing each other. 

That is the let-alone policy. 

When, however, foolish Governors, like Mr. Chase, or other 
violent madmen, attempt to interfere, we should have ordered 
a regiment or two of United States troops to the scene of amuse- 
ment, as special constables to keep the peace, and directed them 
to clear the Territory of the whole gallimaufry of Massachu- 
setts and Ohio sympathizers, or Missouri squatters, just as the 
policemen clear-the street of a crowd of bad boys, and worse men 
who commonly gather around to abet whatever devilment and 
mischief the bad boys may have first set on foot. 

That would have been our way. Possibly, however, we are 
hot-headed. At any rate, we are not vain enough to find fault 
with “older and better soldiers than oursely es, ” for acting more 
slowly and with greater caution. 

But whowill the next Democratic President be ? Harry A. 
Wise? The eloquent Virginian is hotter-headed than we are. 
We have no objection to him, however. A radical lawyer very 
often makes a conservative judge, and the peace of nations is 
never securer than when a great soldier bears his hand upon 
the helm of State. 

George M. Dallas? 

He was chairman of the first Democratic mass meeting upon 
the stand of which we made our appearance, and commenced 
our apprenticeship for the stump. He isagood man and true; 
and many delightful personal recollections mingle with our 
appreciation of ‘his character and talents as a public man, and 
stalwart Democrat. 

James Buchanan ? 

His good name is in all men’s mouths. Many busy heads 
and hands are at work for him from Maine to San Francisco. 
If his cause has fallen into as bad hands in other States, how- 
ever, as it has in New-York, itis nearly hopeless. Heh as been 
particularly adopted in that city and State by the class known 
as “ Strikers.” One or two ofthe most notorious have been ac- 
tively engaged for some time in getting up mysterious organi- 
zations of foxy old fellows, men who go in for the “chances” 
of any thing from a collec torship toa “night watch” in the 
Custom House. They also ply our distifectahod eX- -Minis- 
ter to England with daily letters, full of very y large “T's,” anent 
which the Vulgate may be profitably quoted, “ Oculos h abent, 
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sed non videbitur,” which being translated into the vernacular, 
may be rendered, “I John Nokes am the man whois going to 
do every thing for you in the State of New-York. ‘ And when 
you are King, and I claim of you the Earldom of Hereford, 
with all the appurtenances whereof the last incumbent died pos- 
sessed,’ oblige me by recollecting that all the other New-York 
politicians are humbugs, arrant knaves; believe none of them !” 

James Buchanan is very popular, and deservedly so; but he 
has good-natured friends enough in the city of New-York 
alone to kill forty candidates before the ides of June. We do 
not desire to be invidious, but the class who are just now loud- 
est in his commendation, are of those whose good word in that 
State is a kind of deadly poison, and courses through all the 
lanes and alleys of a political reputation with the rapidity of 
prussic acid. 

We have nowhere seen a more temperate and well written 
presentation of Mr. Buchanan than in the Daily Advocate, Ba- 
ton Rouge, La. We copy its conclusion : 


“Honored by Jackson more than thirty years ago, again distinguished by 
that hero when he went forth to St. Petersburg as his Minister, the compan- 
ion in the Senate, in the days of the Augustan era, of Clay, Webster, Cal- 
houn, Sevier, Linn, and Wm. R. King, and all those conspicuous figures of 
the Administrations of Jackson and Van Buren, he passed from the ordeal, 
adding to its reputation with every hour, and retiring into private life only to 
be recalled to the Cabinet of Mr. Polk, as its chief, from which position he 
again retired to his own home, and has again been translated from that 
home to the position which he now occupies, and where he has enlisted so 
much of the interest and the confidence of the people. It would be strange 
if such a man were not strong. It would be marvellous if that Southern 
phalanx which, in 1852, rallied to him in the Baltiffore Convention, for 
nearly a whole week, and which at last gave him up reluctantly for the dis- 
tinguished gentleman now in the Presidential Chair, should not at present 
respond to the sentiment which, arising in his own State and spreading 
over other sections of the Union, seems to point to him as the candidate of 
the Democracy in 1856. 

““Without friends in power, without systematic organization, without 
newspapers, we hear of his strength away off in Maine, in Connecticut, in 
New-York, where the divided factions look to him as the man whose pre- 
sence is to bring peace to their troubled waters; in New-Jersey, where 
there is scarcely a voice raised against him, even by his opponents; in 
Ohio, where he counts his friends by thousands and tens of thousands, and 
so throughout the mighty North-West. Politicians may intrigue, he can 
not do it, and will not doit, All that his friends ask is that the amicable, 
fair and honest example which thus far they have set, shall not be answered 
by injustice, shall not be followed up by crimination. In vain will calumny 
seek to fasten upon the friends of Mr. Buchanan a single effort to do injus- 
tice to any other candidate in the field. If they can not advocate their 
choice without impugning others, then let their choice go down, The 
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Presidency is not worth obtaining if it is to be obtained by such means, or 
in such a struggle.” 


Then we have the gallant Jefferson Davis, whose single 
charge at Buena Vista, ‘when, hurling his regiment at the ‘re- 
serves” of Santa Anna, he crushed the whole of his column 
like an egg-shell, and retriev ed the fortune of the day, is suf- 
ficient to immortalize his name. We have Wm. L. Marcy, the 
wisest, wiliest, safest man of all—a great, a very great man in- 
deed, who carries his head in his heart, and his heart in his 
head, always. Passion has no slave in him. Popular clamor 
can not hurry him, nor popularity seduce. We never asked a 
favor of him but once, and then—we didn’t get it. But he 
was right. We had no consideration to offer, and the article 
desired had a market value in the political world. That fact 
put us upon studying his character, and we came, long ago, to 
the conclusion that it was less understood than that of any 
other man of mark in the country. Amongst all American 
statesmen he is facile princeps. Men ask, why then, with such 
a wonderful head, have others got ahead of him in the race for 
the Presidential chair? Other cynical men reply, because he 
has no heart. A gallant soldier, an able lawyer, a judge whose 
decisions are marked by rare common sense and accuracy, a 
brilliant Cabinet minister—why not President? Umph! Be- 
cause nobody believes that his heart would run away with his 
head; because nobody thinks he would be an easy man fo use. 
For, you see, we have come to that now-a-days. Military 
heroes are alw ays available, because hero-w orship is a law of 
man’s nature. Next to them your available man is the man 
into whose eyes most other men expect to poke their fingers. 

Then we have James Guthrie, of Kentucky—“ Ole ‘Kain- 
tuck.” There’s metal .in him. We can say a rare thing of 
him—he has had the national purse-strings in his hands for 
nearly four years, and has been drawing them tighter and 
tighter every day, and locking up the people’s money like a 
savings bank. But it is not our “hint” to praise any man 
above another. We have twenty great men in the Democratic 
party: there is never any poverty of them. We are not at all 
fastidious. If we wanted a foreign mission, or any other nice 
little tit-bit, we should probably tie on as a bob to some par- 
ticular kite ; as it is, we are content to see others fly them 
Therefore we shall say nothing of R. M. T. Hunter, of Vir- 
ginia, though he is well and stands in a rich place, with such 
surroundings and high commendation as few other men can 
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boast of. Nor of Stephen A. Douglas, of Illinois, though he 
stands upon the Nebraska bill, and we stand there too, and re- 
joice that by its provisions reparation has been made to the 
country for the lengthened violence done to the Constitution by 
the Missouri Compromise farce. The Little Giant has broad 
shoulders, and would well befit the seat of state. Nor yet of 
Bright of Indiana, nor Rusk of Texas, who both hold good 
cards, and are no novices at the game of politics. They are 
both safe men. Nor of the smaller crowd of aspirants whose 
modesty in aiming at the Presidency is a convenient cloak to 
future applications for small federal places—“ nice, fat federal 
places,” as Patrick Henry called them. Go to the Convention, 
gentlemen, all of you, and settle it there. One piece of advice 
in your ear, in all your ears—don’t make the mistake to believe 
that you can get along without New-York. As goes New-York, 
so goes the Union. "Tis an old saw. Be careful: do not out- 
rage her. Deal calmly and justly with her delegates when 
they present themselves at the bar of the Conv ention. You 
will find in that delegation names not less illustrious, nor 
linked with meaner destinies, than any State will send you. 
Be wise and patient; and remember that “ Regular Nomina- 
tions” is one of the oldest and safest rules known to the party. 

And in conclusion, and for ourselves, we support the nomi- 
nee of the Convention. There is no one man now before the 
people whose claims are of so commanding and paramount a 
nature, as to make the selection of another unjust or unwise. 
We wait, therefore, the hour of the meeting of the Cincinnati 
Convention with placidity. When nominated, we mean to try 
to strike for him a good blow with tongue and pen—till then, 
“ sauve qui peut.” S. W. C. 
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TABLE-TALK OF SAMUEL ROGERS.* 


SEVENTY years ago Samuel Rogers made his first appearance 
in literature with an ‘“ Ode to Superstition.” This was in 1786. 
In 1792, his twenty-ninth year, he published his famous 
“Pleasures of Memory,” the work of nine years. Six years 
after he came out with an “Epistle to a Friend.” In 1814, 
“ Jacqueline” saw the light, in a volume with Byron’s “ Lara.” 
“Human Life” succeeded in 1819, and the first part of “Italy” 
in 1822. Rogers died in December, 1855, at the ripe age 
of ninety-two. During all these years he wrote verses, bought 
pictures and works of art, helped men of genius when they 
were in straits, gave breakfasts to all sorts of celebrities; in 
short, played the part of a poet-banker. His verses are good 
as far as they go: that is to say, they are thoughtfully con- 
ceived and carefully written, which after all is no mean merit 
in this age of hasty scribbling. Judged by the highest stand- 
ard of genius, such as we apply to born poets, they are deficient ; 
but as amateur compositions, correct copies of the classic 
English models of versification, they are equal to the very 
best of their kind. ‘They are finished to the last degree; ev ery 
word is weighed in the balance of severe taste, and “set” in 
the most telling place in the line or stanza. This insures a 
commendable correctness, but the result is apt to be a want of 
force and vitality. Rogers will live as a poet; but he will not 
stand high. 

His fame with posterity will probably rest upon his banker- 
ship and his breakfasts. Every body has heard of his break- 
fasts: it was considered an honor to sit with Rogers, and listen 
to his reminiscences of the great men and women that he had 
known. His reputation and his tact made him acquainted with 
hundreds of remarkable characters; many of them he knew 
intimately, more intimately indeed than would have suited the 
pocket of a poorer man. He paid largely in some instances 
for his familiarity with genius. Sheridan was not backward 





* Recollections of the Table-Talk of Samuel Rogers. New-York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1856, 
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in coming forward for sundry supplies of pounds, shillings and 
pence. In fact, Rogers was looked upon as a small Bank of 
Kngland, from which any literary man might draw. There 
was a floating rumor that he had a million-pound bank note 
framed over his mantel-piece! What a God-send for Grub 
street ! 

But greater than this fabulous bank note (which we believe 
was only for a hundred thousand pounds) was the original 
agreement between Milton and the publishers of ‘“ Paradise 
Lost.” This was the gem of the Rogers gallery of curiosities. 
For the rest of his possessions, paintings, statues, objects of 
vertu, etc., they have been written about too often to need 
mentioning here. By his will, one or two of his finest pictures 
belong to the nation. They are left to the National Gallery. 

Rogers was celebrated for his wit; but few persons would 
covet the reputation it gave him. His heart was cold, cynical, 
morose. He said some of the bitterest things that ever dropped 
from mortal mouth. The adder was a fool to him. When he 
took a dislike to man, woman, or child—and he liked but few— 
he was merciless in his dissection of their weaknesses. He 
probed them to the quick, poured vitriol in their wounds, blazed 
out Greek fire at them; and all in his calm, hard, severe, 
gentlemanly way. It was awful how he seemed to hate hu- 
manity. Nothing of this (which by the by is sad rather than 
written of Rogers) appears in the volume of his “ Table-Talk.” 
It is as mild as mother’s milk; some portions of it are quite 
as insipid. But no man’s table-talk is at all times good; too 
much pudding or too little wine makes many a wit stupid. 

Here are a few paragraphs relating to ‘‘my Lord Byron”: 





“‘ Neither Moore nor myself had ever seen Byron when it was settled that 
he should dine at my house to meet Moore; nor was he known by sight to 
Campbell, who, happening to call upon me that morning, consented to join 
the party. I thought it best that I alone should be in the drawing-room 
when Byron entered it; and Moore and Campbell accordingly withdrew. 
Soon after his arrival, they returned; and I introduced them to him sever- 
ally, naming them as Adam named the beasts. When we sat down to din- 
ner, I asked Byron if he would take soup? ‘No; he never took soup.’— 
Would he take some fish? ‘No; he never took fish.’—Presently I asked 
him if he would eat some mutton? ‘No; he never ate mutton.’—I then 
asked him if he would take a glass of wine? ‘No; he never tasted wine.’ 
—It was now necessary to inquire what he did eat and drink; and the 
answer was, ‘Nothing but hard biscuits and soda-water.’ Unfortunately, 
neither hard biscuits nor soda-water were at hand; and'‘he dined upon 
potatoes bruised down on his plate and drenched with vinegar.—My guests 
stayed till very late, discussing the merits of Walter Scott and Joanna 
Baillie.—Some days after, meeting Hobhouse, I said to him, ‘How long 
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will Lord Byron persevere in his present diet?’ He replied, ‘ Just as long 
as you continue to notice it.'-—I did not then know, what I now know.to be 
a fact—that Byron, after leaving my house, had gone to a Club in Saint 
James’s Street, and eaten a hearty meat-supper. 

“Byron sent me Childe Harold in the printed sheets before it was pub- 
lished; and I read it to my sister. ‘This,’ I said, ‘in spite of all its beauty, 
will never please the public: they will dislike the querulous repining tone 
that pervades it, and the dissolute character of the hero.’ But I quickly 
found that I was mistaken. The genius which the poem exhibited, the 
youth, the rank of the author, his romantic wanderings in Greece—these 
combined to make the world stark mad about Childe Harold and Byron. 
[ knew two old maids in Buckinghamshire who used to cry over the passage 
about Harold’s ‘laughing dames’ that ‘long had fed his youthful appetite,’* 
ete. 

“ After Byron had become the rage, I was frequently amused at the ma- 
neeuvres of certain noble ladies to get acquainted with him by means of 
me: for instance, I would receive a note from Lady requesting the 
pleasure of my company on a particular evening, with a postcript, ‘ Pray, 
could you not contrive to bring Lord Byron with you?’—Once, at a great 
party given by Lady Jersey, Mrs. Sheridan ran up to me and said, ‘ Do, as 
a favor, try if you can place Lord Byron beside me at supper.’ 

‘Byron had prodigious facility of composition. He was fond of suppers; 
and he used often to sup at my house and eat heartily (for he had then 
given up the hard biscuit and soda-water diet): after going home, he would 
throw off sixty or eighty verses, which he would send to press next 
morning.’ 

“He one evening took me to the green-room of Drury Lane Theatre, 
where I was much entertained.. When the play began, I went round to the 
front of the house, and desired the box-keeper to show me into Lord By- 
ron’s box. I had been there about a minute, thinking myself quite alone, 
when suddenly Byron and Miss Boyce (the actress) emerged from a dark 
corner. 

“Tn those days at least, Byron had no readiness of reply in conversation. 
If you happened to let fall any observation which offended him, he would 
say nothing at the time; but the offense would lie rankling in his mind; 
and perhaps a fortnight after, he would suddenly come out with some very 
cutting remarks upon you, giving them as his deliberate opinions, the re- 
sults of his experience of your character. ‘ 

“Several women were in love with Byron, but none so violently as Lady 
Caroline Lamb. She absolutely besieged him. He showed me the first letter 
he received from her; in which she assured him that, if he was in any want 
of money, ‘all her jewels were at his service.’ They frequently had quar- 
rels; and more than once, on coming home, I have found Lady C. walking 
in the garden, and waiting for me, to beg that I would reconcile them.— 
When she met Byron at a party, she would always, if possible, return home 
from it in his carriage, and accompanied by him : I recollect particularly 
their returning to town together from Holland House.—But such was tho 
insanity of her passion for Byron, that sometimes, when not invited to a 
party where he was to be, she would wait for him in the street till it waa 
over! One night, afler a great party at Devonshire House, to which Lady 
Caroline had not been invited, I saw—yes, saw her—talking to Byron, with 
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half of her body thrust into the carriage which he had just entered. In 
spite of all this absurdity, my firm belief is that there was nothing criminal 
between them. 

“ Byron at last was sick of her. When their intimacy was at an end, and 
while she was living in the country, she burned, very solemnly, on a sort of 
funeral pile, transcripts of all the letters which she had received from By- 
ron, and @ copy of a miniature (his portrait) which he had presented to her; 
several girls from the neighborhood, whom she had dressed in white gar- 
ments, dancing round the pile, and singing a song which she had written 
for the occasion, ‘ Burn, fire, burn,’ etc.—She was mad; and her family 
allowed her to do whatever she chose. 

“ Latterly, I believe, Byron never dined with Lady B.; for it was one of 
his fancies (or affectations) that ‘ he could not endure to see women eat.’ | 
recollect that he once refused to meet Madame de Staél at my house at din- 
ner, but came in the evening: and when I have asked him to dinner with- 
out mentioning what company I was to have, he would write me a note to 
inguire ‘if I had invited any women.’ 

**Wilkes’s daughter may have had a right to burn her father’s Memoirs ;* 
but Moore, I conceive, was not justified in giving his consent to the burning 
of Byron’s: when Byron told him that he might ‘do whatever he pleased 
with them,’ Byron certainly never contemplated their being burned. I! 
Moore had made me his confidant in the business, I should have protested 
warmly against the destruction of the Memoirs: but he chose Luttrell, pro- 
bably because he thought him the more fashionable man; and Luttrell, who 
cared nothing about the matter, readily voted that they should be put into 
the fire.—There were, I understand, some gross things in that manuscript ; 
but I read only a portion of it, and did not light upon them. I remember 
that it contained this anecdote: On his marriage-night, Byron suddenly 
started out of his first sleep; a taper, which burned in the room, was cast 
ing a ruddy glare through the crimson curtains of the bed, and he could not 
help exclaiming, in a voice so loud that he awakened Lady B., ‘ Good God, 
I am surely in hell!’ 

“ One day, during dinner, at Pisa, when Shelley and Trelawney were with 
us, Byron chose to run down Shakspeare (for whom he, like Sheridan, 
either had, or pretended to have, little admiration). I said nothing. But 
Shelley immediately took up the defense of the great poet, and conducted it 
in his usual meek yet resolute manner, unmoved by the rude things with 
which Byron interrupted him—‘ Oh, that’s very well fur an atheist,’ etc. 
(Before meeting Shelley in Italy, I had seen him only once. It was at my 
own house in St. James’s Place, where he called upon me—introducing 
himself—to request the loan of some money which he wished to present to 
Leigh Hunt; and he offered me a bond for it. Having numerous claims 
upon me at that time, I was obliged to refuse the loan. Both in appear- 
ance and in manners Shelley was the perfect gentleman.) That same day, 
after dinner, I walked in the garden with Byron. At the window of a 
neighboring house was a young woman holding a child in her arms. Byron 
nodded to her with a smile, and then, turning to me, said: ‘That child is 
mine.’ In the evening, we (that is, Byron, Shelley, Trelawney, and I) rode 
out from Pisa to a farm (a podere); and there a pistol was put into my 
hand for shooting at a mark (a favorite amusement of Byron); but I de- 








* “Wilkes said to me, ‘I have written my Memoirs, and they are to be pub- 
lished by Peter Elmsley, after my ascension.’ They were burnt by his dauglhiter.”’ 
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clined trying my skill with it. The farm-keeper’s daughter was very 
pretty, and had her arms covered with bracelets, the gift of Byron, who did 
not fail to let me know that she was one of his many loves. 

“T went with him to see the Campo Santo at Pisa. It was shown to us 
by a man who had two handsome daughters. Byron told me that he had 
in vain paid his addresses to the elder daughter, but that he was on the 
most intimate terms with the other. Probably there was not one syllable 
of truth in all this; for he always had the weakness of wishing to be 
thought much worse than he really was. 

“Byron, like Sir Walter Scott,* was without any feeling for the fine arts. 
He accompanied me to the Pitti Palace at Florence; but soon growing tired 
of looking at the pictures, he sat down in a corner; and when I called out 
to him, ‘What a noble Andrea del Sarto!’ the only answer I received was 
his muttering a passage from 7’he Vicar of Wakefield— Upon asking how 
he had been taught the art of a cognoscento so very suddenly,’ etc. (When 
he and Hobhouse were standing before the Parthenon, the latter said: 
‘Well, this is surely very grand.’ Byron replied: ‘Very like the Mansion- 
House.’)” 


The recollections of Garrick—who Dr. Johnson said was not 
a vain man, because he did not hire a dozen tall fellows with 
long poles to walk before him whenever he went into the street, 
and knock down every body they met—are pleasant and plea- 
santly told: 


“T saw Garrick act only once—the part of Ranger in The Suspicious Hus- 
band. Iremember that there was a great crowd, and that we waited long 
in a dark passage of the theatre, on our way to the pit. I was then a little 
boy. My father had promised to take me to see Garrick in Lear; but a fit 
of the mumps kept me at home. 

“ Before his going abroad Garrick’s attractions had much decreased; Sir 
William Weller Pepys said, that the pit was often almost empty. But on 
his return to England, people were mad about seeing him; and Sir George 
Beaumont and several others used frequently to get admission into the pit, 
before the doors were open to the public, by means of bribing the attend- 
ants, who bade them ‘be sure, as soon as the crowd rushed in, to pretend 
to be in a great heat, and to wipe their faces as if they had just been strug- 
gling for entrance.’ 

“ Jack Bannister told me, that one night he was behind the scenes of the 
theatre when Garrick was playing Lear; and that the tones in which Gar- 
rick uttered the words, ‘O fool, I shall go mad!’ t absolutely thrilled him. 














* “During Scott’s first visit to Paris, I walked with him (and Richard Sharp) 
through the Louvre, and pointed out for his particular notice the St. Jerome of 
Domenichino, and some other chefs-d’ceuvre. Scott merely glanced at them, and 
passed on, saying: ‘I really have not time to examine them.’” 


¢ “ You think I'll weep; 
No, I'll not weep. 
I have full cause of weeping; but this heart 
Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws 
Or ere I'll weep.— 0 fool, I shail go mad !” 
King Lear, act ii. sc. 4.—Ep. 
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“ Garrick used to pay an annual visit to Lord Spencer at Althorp; where, 
after tea, he generally entertained the company by reading scenes from 
Shakspeare. Thomas Grenville,* who met him there, told me that Garrick 
would steal anxious glances at the faces of his audience, to perceive what 
effect his reading produced; that, one night, Garrick observed a lady lis- 
tening to him very attentively, and yet never moving a muscle of her coun- 
tenance; and that, speaking of her next day, he said: ‘She seems a very 
worthy person; but I hope that—that—that she won’t be present at my 
reading to-night.’ Another evening at Althorp, when Garrick was about 
to exhibit some particular stage-effect of which they had been talking, a 
young gentleman got up and placed the candles upon the floor, that the 
light might be thrown on his face as from the lamps in the theatre. Gar- 
rick, displeased at his officiousness, immediately sat down again.” 


Does not a little bit of Rogers’ cynicism peep out in the fol- 
lowing? Of course he “don’t believe it”—oh dear, no—but he 
can’t deny himself the satisfaction of telling a bitter thing for 
that : 


“T can hardly believe what was told me long ago by a gentleman living 
in the Temple, who, however, assured me that it was fact. He happened 
to be passing by Sir Joshua’s house in Leicester Square, when he saw a 
poor girl seated on the steps and crying bitterly. He asked what was the 
matter; and she replied that she was crying ‘because the one shilling 
which she had received from Sir Joshua for sitting to him as a model, had 
proved to be a bad one, and he would not give her another.’” 


We are not sure that the following anecdote of the great 
actor is bran new, but as we never heard it before, we clip it: 


“Sir George Beaumont once met Quin at a ver} small dinner-party. 
There was a delicious pudding, which the master of the house, pushing the 
dish towards Quin, begged him to taste. A gentleman had just before 
helped himself to an immense piece of it. ‘ Pray,’ said Quin, looking first 
at the gentleman’s plate and then at the dish, ‘ which 7s the pudding ?’” 


There is a deal of wit in this of Parr’s: 


‘Dr. Parr had a great deal of sensibility. When I read to him, in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, the account of O’Coigly’s death, the tears rolled down his 
cheeks. 

“One day, Mackintosh having vexed him by calling O’Coigly ‘a rascal,’ 
Parr immediately rejoined: ‘Yes, Jamie, he was a bad man, but he might 
have been worse: he was an Irishman, but he might have been a Scotch- 
man; he was a priest, but he might have been a lawyer; he was a republi- 
can, but he might have been an apostate.’” 


Lord Erskine lived before the days of “model policemen. 
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* “The Right Honorable T. G.—Eb.” 
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The anecdote told by him seems to add “second sight” to his 
other great endowments : 


“« A friend of mine,’ said Erskine, ‘ was suffering from a continual wake- 
fulness ; and various methods were tried to send him to sleep, but in vain. 
At last his physicians resorted to an experiment which succeeded perfectly : 
they dressed him in a watchman’s coat, put a lantern into his hand, placed 
him in a sentry-box, and—he was asleep in ten minutes.’ ” 


And here is a choice little bit for the lawyers. In the pre- 
sent state of the Bench in the city of New-York, how delight- 
fully the first part of it would apply : 


“Dunning (afterwards Lord Ashburton) was ‘stating the law’ to a jury 
at Guildhall, when Lord Mansfield interrupted him by saying: ‘If that be 
law, I'll go home and burn my books.’ ‘My Lord,’ replied Dunning, ‘ you 
had better go home and read them.’ 

“Dunning was remarkably ugly. One night, while he was playing 
whist, at Nando’s, with Horne Tooke and two others, Lord Thurlow called at 
the door, and desired the waiter to give a note to Dunning (with whom, 
though their politics were so different, he was very intimate). The waite: 
did not know Dunning by sight. ‘Take the note up stairs,’ said Thurlow, 
‘and deliver it to the ugliest man at the card-table—to him who most re- 
sembles the knave of spades.’ The note immediately reached its destina- 
tion. Horne Tooke used often to tell this anecdote.” 


There is a pleasant group in the following extract, and a 
strange picture of the life led by great men—one wonders 
when they found time to do any thing useful except raise 
turnips . 


“Fox (in his earlier days, I mean), Sheridan, Fitzpatrick, etc., led such a 
life! Lord Tankerville assured me that he has played cards with Fitzpa- 
trick at Brookes’s from ten o’clock at night till near six o’clock the next af- 
ternoon, a waiter standing by to tell them ‘ whose deal it was,’ they being 
too sleepy to know. 

“ After losing large sums at hazard, Fox would go home—not to destroy 
himself, as his friends sometimes feared, but—to sit down quietly, and read 
Greek. 

“ He once won about eight thousand pounds; and one of his bond-credi- 
tors, who soon heard of his good luck, presented himself, and asked for 
payment. ‘Impossible, sir,’ replied Fox; ‘I must first discharge my debts 
of honor.’ The bond-creditor remonstrated. ‘ Well, sir, give me your 
bond,’ It was delivered to Fox, who tore it in pieces and threw them into 
the fire. ‘ Now, sir,’ said Fox, ‘my debt to you is a debt of honor;’ and 
immediately paid him. 

“When I became acquainted with Fox, he had given up that kind of life 
entirely, and resided in the most perfect sobriety and regularity at Saint 
Anne’s Hill, There he was very happy, delighting in study, in rural occu- 
pations and rural prospects. He would break from a criticism on Porson’s 
Euripides to look for the little pigs. I remember his calling out to the 
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Chertsey hills, when a thick mist which had for some time concealed them 
rolled away : ‘Good morning to you! Iam glad to see you again.’ There 
was a walk in his grounds which led to a lane through which the farmers 
used to pass; and he would stop them, and talk to them, with great inter- 
est, about the price of turnips, etc. I was one day with him in the Louvre, 
when he suddenly turned from the pictures, and, looking out at the win- 
dow, exclaimed : ‘This hot sun will burn up my turnips at St. Anne’s 
Hill.’ 

“‘ Never in my life did I hear any thing equal to Fox’s speeches in reply— 
they were wonderful. Burke did not do himself justice as a speaker: his 
manner was hurried, and he always seemed to be in a passion. Pitt’s 
voice sounded as if he had worsted in his mouth. 

“Porson said that ‘ Pitt carefully considered his sentences before he ut- 
tered them; but that Fox threw himself into the middle of his, and left it 
to God Almighty to get him out again.’ 

“Malone was one day walking down Dover-street with Burke, when the 
latter all at once drew himself up and carried his head aloft with an air of 
great hauteur. Malone perceived that this was occasioned by the approach 
of Fox, who presently passed them on the other side of the street. After 
Fox had gone by, Burke asked Malone very eagerly: ‘Did he look at me?’ 

“Fox once said to me that ‘ Burke was a most impracticable person, a 
most unmanageable colleague—that he never would support any measure, 
however convinced he might be in his heart of its utility, if it had been first 
proposed by another;’ and he once used these very words: ‘ After all, 
Burke was a damned wrong-headed fellow, through his whole life jealous 
and obstinate.’ 

** Mrs. Crewe told me that, on some occasion when it was remarked that 
Fox still retained his early love for France and every thing French, Burke 
said: ‘Yes; he is like a cat—he is fond of the house, though the family be 
gone,’ ” 


We must be allowed to crib one other anecdote of Fox: 


‘‘T saw Lunardi make the first ascent in a balloon which had been wit- 
nessed in England. It was from the Artillery Ground. Fox was there 
with his brother General F. The crowd was immense. Fox, happening to 
put his hand down to his watch, found another hand upon it, which he im- 
mediately seized. ‘My friend,’ said he to the owner of the strange hand, 
‘you have chosen an occupation which will be your ruin at last.’ ‘O, Mr. 
Fox,’ was the reply, ‘ forgive me, and let me go! I have been driven to 
this course by necessity alone; my wife and children are starving at home.’ 
Fox, always tender-hearted, slipped a guinea into the hand, and then 
released it. On the conclusion of the show, Fox was proceeding to look 
what o'clock it was. ‘Good God, cried he, ‘my watch is gone!’ ‘Yes,’ 
answered General F., ‘I know it is; I saw your friend take it.’ ‘Saw him 
take it! and you made no attempt to stop him?’ ‘Really, you and he ap- 
peared to be on such good terms with each other, that I did not choose to 
interfere.’” 


With the following good things of Foote’s we must close 
our extracts : 


‘Foote was once talking away at a party, when a gentleman said to him: 
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‘I beg your pardon, Mr. Foote, but your handkerchief is half-out:of your 
pocket.’ ‘Thank you, sir,’ answered Foote; ‘ you know the company better 
than I do.’ 

“Fox told me that Lord William Bentinck once invited Foote to meet him 
and some others at dinner in St. James’s-street; and that they were rather 
angry at Lord William for having done so, expecting that Foote would 
prove only a bore, and a check on their conversation. ‘But,’ said Fox, ‘we 
soon found that we were mistaken; whatever we talked about—whether 
fox-hunting, the turf, or any other subject—Foote instantly took the lead, 
and delighted us all.’ 

x There was no end to Foote’s jokes about Garrick’s parsimony. yar- 
rick,’ said Foote, ‘lately invited Hurd to dine with him in the Adelphi; end 
after dinner, the evening being very warm, they walked up and down in 
front of the house. As they passed and repassed the dining-room windows, 
Garrick was in a perfect agony; for he saw that there was a thief in one of 
the candles which were burning on the table; and yet Hurd was a person 
of such consequence that he could not run away from him to prevent the 
waste of his tallow.’ 

“At the Chapter Coffee-house, Foote and his friends were making a con- 
tribution for the relief of a poor fellow (a decayed player, I believe), who was 
nick-named the Captain of the Four Winds, because his hat was worn into 
four spouts. Each person of the company dropped his mite into the hat, as 
it was held out to him. ‘If Garrick hears of this,’ said Foote, ‘ he will cer- 
tainly send us Ais hat.’ 

“The then Duke of Cumberland (the joolish Duke, as he wag called) 
came one night into Foote’s green-room at the Haymarket Theatre. ‘ Well, 
Foote,’ said he, ‘here I am, ready, as usual, to swallow all your good 
things.’ ‘Upon my soul,’ replied Foote, ‘your Royal Highness must have 
an excellent digestion, for you never bring any up again.’” 


Whatever we ae think of Rogers himself, this book of his 
‘Table-Talk” is a mine of amusing reading, and cannot fail of 
having a pony run. There is so much in it to extract that we 

cannot well tell where to begin or where leave off. The whole 

book, indeed, would have to be eribbed in a body to give the 
right idea of it. All the celebrities of the bar, the se nate, the 
theatre, of art in every shape, walk before us and talk to us in 
their raciest manner, in its pages. of is a perpetual feast of 
good things, and gala day of great wit 
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THE LATE EDGAR ALLAN POE.* 


To say that the great mass of readers have never done jus- 
tice, or any thing approaching justice, to the genius of the late 
Edgar Allan Poe, i is to cast no reflection upon the honesty of 
their critical neg lect. We do not blame the purblind man for 
his inability to appreciate the beauty of some minutely elabo- 

rate design. We do not say that he is wilfully unjust to Turner 
or Church, because he witlessly prefers the glaring daub of 
some provincial sign-post painter, to those exquisite combina- 
tions of light and shade which form the charm—to those who 
understand them—of those masters’ landscapes. Why should 
he hanker after the chased goblets or cameos of Cellini, if th 
pinchbeck jewelry and pl: uted pew ter-ware of “the as 
Jacobs” be just as pleasing to the eye? Let us remember that 
it cost-the oor 1 at least two hundred years of patient cultiva- 
tion and refinement, before it was enabled to raise itself into 
any thing like a proper light for the examination of Shake- 
speare’s works; and—while we are willing to admit that the 
interval is immense which lies between the powers of the great 
dramatist and Mr. Poe—still, a consideration of this circum 
stance may aid us in accounting for the otherwise incompre- 
hensible stupidity which has hitherto confined the appreci: ition 
of the genius evinced in the works of the latter to a select 
and cultivated few. 

We have now before us—thanks to the enterprise of Mr. 
Redfield—a complete collection of all the works that Poe could 
possibly have wished preserved, had he himself been alive and 
superintending their publication. Indeed we rather think that 
his reputation would have profited by the omission of rey 
many of the sketches and critiques which his literary executo 
—the Rev. Rufus W. Griswold—has seen fit to embrace in his 
collection. But of the manner in which the book is edited, w 
shall take occasion to speak hereafter; at present let us bri iy 
note the characteristics of the author’s genius. 

That Poe was e sntirely original, both in his conceptions and 





* The Works of the late Edgar All: in Poe. e ith a M ce = : by Rufus Wi ‘mot 
Griswold, and Notices of his Life and Genius, by N. P. sand J. R. Lowell 
In 4 volumes (4th just issued). Redfield, New-York. 
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style, his most relentless enemies (and they are those least jus- 
tified in being so) are ashamed or incapable of denying. We 
see, it is true, from his earlier productions—from the pages of 
“ Arthur Gordon Pym” more especially—that he had read the 
writings of Defoe with care, and properly appreciated the veri- 
similitude which minute details of fact confer upon the most 
extravagant romance. He had also studied Godwin with atten- 
tion; and to a frequent perusal of his “Caleb Williams” may, 
not improbably, have been indebted for that total independence 
of external adjuncts, which is observable in all his finest tales. 
But to neither did he sacrifice the promptings of his individual 
genius. Of neither did he borrow more than some hints that 
were afterwards made serviceable in the execution of his ideas. 
The plan of every fabric is essentially his own, although the 
workmanship presents some trifling traces of Defoe’s and God- 
win’s tutelage. 

What we mean by “independence of external adjuncts,” is 
briefly this: the heroes of his tales are only mentally intro- 
duced to us; we have no descriptions of their appearance, 
dress or carriage; there are no verbal landscapes of the locali- 
ties in which his plots are laid—if we except those purely 
allegorical productions in which a one-line notice of the 
scenery is required for a fitting background to the strange and 
oreternatural characters. He adds no moral to his tale: in- 
dood it is, perhaps, the most remarkable and striking feature 
of his works, that not the faintest shadow of the moral element 
can possibly be found in them. Whether by design or acci- 
dent, he has utterly ignored all discriminations of right and 
wrong: there is not the remotest allusion to religion: there 
are no sympathies expressed either for vice or virtue—nor 
could there be! for to neither is the least allusion made. His 
whole attention seems devoted to the introspective analysis of 
the intellect and passions; to the most subtle operations of the 
mind, and the obscurest workings of the heart. His world is 
in himself: a glowing world, but full of fascinating terror. 
We shudder as we read, but we are spell-bound by his pages. 
Like the “ Ancient Marineere”—who perhaps should be in- 
cluded with “ Robinson Crusoe” and “Caleb Williams,” as 
having some influence in the formation of his style—‘‘he 
holds us with his glittering eye” until his wild, weird tale of 
horrible suspense is ended. 

The attractiveness of terror is the staple principle of the 
interest which, both in his prose and poetry, he has endeavored 
so successfully to rivet. His tales—and many of them surpass 
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in thrilling horror and breathless anxiety the wildest cuperna- 
tural creations of German mysticism—are all founded upon, 
at least, a possibility of fact. He scorns the clumsy machinery 
of ghosts and demoniacal interference, well assured that the 
intimate workings of the human heart can furnish images as 
fearful and more appalling in proportion to their ereater sem- 
blance of actuality. He does not deal with crime; he is free 
from the felon sympathies of modern French romance; the 
agonies that he invokes are not the fruit of guilt, but, on the 
contrary, the result of a too sensitive and finel y- strung imagi- 
nation; and the whole of his most startling effects are brought 
about by an artistic combination of events in themselves most 
trivial, but invested with a mysterious and wholly irresistible 
adiwe Dy the varied and cumulative repetitions with which they ‘ 
are presented to the mind. 

In his poem of “The Raven” we have a very palpable in- 
stance of this art. The words which form the burden of the 
song, fall at first with comparatively little power upon the ear; 
but as they are repeated, stanza afier stanza, and every time 
with a more vague and dismal meaning, they accumulate into 
a gradual horror on the mind, until the final ery of “ Never- 
more” rings through the soul like the sound of a snapped 
heartstring. And in all his more careful works, we find upon 
analysis, that their power depends upon the iterated and piles 
ated production of the one leading or central idea, in as many 
different forms as he may have occasion to use it. This is par- 
ticulary noticeable in the “Fall of the House of Usher,” the 
“Gold Bug,” and the “Murders in the Rue Morgue.” How 
carefully, how stealthily in the last mentioned tale, does he hint 
to us in a thousand shapeless ways the witerly inhuman charac- 
teristics of the facts; their variance with all known or logical 
sossibilities; their more than even human madness could accom- 
plish, before he finally proceeds by analytic reasoning alone to 
find a safe and probable conclusion ! 

But our space forbids any extended notice of Poe’s separate 
works; and their own intense concentration and unity defy the 
scissors of the critic to make any extract that would convey 
even a faint conception of their splendid and elaborate interest. 

With a recommendation to the reader to add to his library, 
if he have them not, the works of the greatest of America’s 
writers of fiction—Nathaniel Hawthorne alone excepted—we 
must now turn to the causes of the very limited popularity 
which Poe enjoys, and to the manner in which the Rev. R. 
W. Griswold ‘has executed the sacred trust, which the confi- 
dence of a dying man reposed in his sagacity and honor. 
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We are no apologists for the irregularities which, at fitful 
intervals, Mr. Poe permitted to deface the natural splendor of 
his acquirements; if his works had been popular, and were of 
a tendency to seduce others into the vice or vices he himself 
was guilty of, we admit that it might properly have become 
the painful duty of the critic to expose the foulness of the 
fountain from which the bright but contaminating poison 
flowed. But such was not the case—exactly the reverse 
of it! for, though directly he made no allusion either to 
morality or its opposite, his works are stainless as the new- 
fallen snow; and by the lesson of self-examination which they 
so powerfully and attractively teach, cannot fail to purify and 
elevate the mind of every one who reads them. Was it kind 
then, was it honest, was it Christian of Mr. Griswold to tear 
aside the sheltering veil of death from the poor, pauper grave 
of him who, whatever his unhappy appetites, had paid for 
them the extremest penalty of a miserable death and burial in 
the Potter’s field of Baltimore; was it a fit execution of the 
trust which a dying man had reposed in him, to rip open the 
silence of the tomb. and drag the frailties and errors of the 
dead to light, without the introduction of one redeeming 
feature ? 

It was not. It was a base, a barbarous and cowardly attack 
upon the memory of one whose shoe latchets (with all his fail- 
ings) R. W. Griswold was not worthy to unloose. It was a 
wanton as well as wicked act—for the charity of silence might 
have covered all; and, if he found that he had nothing good 
to say of his dead friend, he, at least, of all created beings, 
should have been the last to proclaim Poe’s errors—or rather 
his one error of intemperance, (since it must be said,) from 
which all others flowed—with loud and somewhat exulting 
trumpet note. To whom will Griswold trust his own biogra- 
phy—if his vanity should ever lead him to suppose that such 
a work would be desirable after his death? Or will he leave 
it to the records of the Courts to say how ————? 

De mortuis nil, nisi bonum, is the only favor that the erring 
dead can properly expect; but of Poe’s many noble and attrac- 
tive qualities not one single word is said in mitigation of his 
admitted faults. Well might that fierce and indiscriminate 
Gilfillan—who was, nevertheless, critic enough to pay the pro- 
foundest homage to the genius of the man whose frailties he 
reviled with profusest Billingsgate—well might Gilfillan, we 
say, proclaim to English ears that Poe was a combination of 
the angel and the fiend—the fiend predominant however; and 
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base his sweeping charge upon the fact that his self-chosen 
executor—a clergyman, no less! a reverend!—was called on 
by asense of duty to state the demoniacal nature of the man 
before permitting the pages of his writings to be read. 

We have no wish to strike the fallen; and so we shall con- 
clude this brief, but earnest article, by wishing Mr. Griswold a 
more charitable and gentle biographer than he has proved 
himself to be. 


CHRONICLE OF THE MONTTI. 


FOREIGN. 


Ir the English and French press say sooth, the peace conferences in Paris 
are the most peaceable, harmonious and delightful reunions of great men that 
ever took place. By their showing,a spirit of benignant philanthropy ani- 
mates every bosom, and the most tender and generous sentiments fill the hearts 
of the noble negotiators. They are quite bubbling up and boiling over with 
goodness in fact, and up to any amount of self-denial and pious sacrifice for 
the good of the whole human race. It is great pity that the witnesses to this 
state of virtuous harmony happen to be, all of them, parties in interest, and 
entitled to so little credit. Let us look at the state of affairs a moment. If 
we accept the account and view offered by the press of France and England, 
in what position does it place Russia? Truly a very humiliating one. With 
an empire unexhausted, a territory intact, and no other reverse than the loss 
of half a town, after a defence unexampled for skill and heroic obstinacy; hav- 
ing inflicted upon the allies a much greater loss and damage than she has her- 
self suffered, Russia is represented as not only willing, but, in fact, quite eager to 
relinquish all the advantages gained by centuries of diplomacy and war, and 
culminating in the treaties of Unkiar Skellessi and Adrianople—and for what? 
for any benefit present or prospective to herself? No! But altogether to 
mollify and glorify two powers which have attacked her on the slightest and 
most futile pretexts—and whose real objects, from the beginning, she knows, 
and all the world knows, were to straiten, cripple, impoverish, and belittle her 
for their own aggrandizement. Can any one really credit it—that Russia will 
patiently submit to such humiliation; that she will consent to her own shame ; 
that she will even beg to be disgraced, and making a national “‘ Maw-worm” o! 
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herself, rejoice and glory in a tame submission to whatever injuries her ene- 
mies may choose to heap upon her? All things, we are told, may be possible ; 
and therefore so may this. But does it wear an appearance of probability ; 
has it a face, an air of reason ? 

We can not think so; and we are mistaken if the “fifth point” do not prove 
the “pons asinorum” of diplomacy. 

Misled by their own representations, and revelling in the wish which is father 
to their thoughts, the English press continue to indulge in a dangerous and 
injurious tone towards this country. They have mounted their high trotting 
horse and cut daily the strangest antics ; but like monkeys in a circus, the size 
of the animal they bestride only tends the more glaringly to show off their own 
littleness. The “ Post,” Palmerston’s organ, assumes the guardianship of the 
United States, and proposes to correct our bad manners, and pound us into 
decency and propriety the moment peace is concluded. Had they not better 
wait until it be? Our London friend is really amusing to the last degree— 
hear him : 


“The question of filibustering remains as a matter for grave consideration with the 
States of Europe; and we think that Great Britain, in her position amongst those 
States, and with reference especially to her relations with the continent and islands of 
America, ought to take the initiative in mooting the question, with a view to a 
common understanding being come to upon the principles and policy to be observed 
in connection with this practice. Expeditions, armed and organized, and main- 
tained by funds subscribed upon the joint stock principle, are notoriously fitted out 
within the territory of the United States, for the attack of States and territories in 
temporary troubles from revolution, or some internal convulsion, or whose weak- 
ness, from other causes, invites aggression. These expeditions are not only dis- 
avowed, but are prohihited by the national government of America, and are against 
her laws. And yet we see them encouraged by the national press, their successes 
hailed as national triumphs, and succor afforded openly by the employés and com- 
missioned forces of the national government. Is, or is not, America compromised 
as a State by such acts of her subjects and employés? Is it, or is it not, necessary 
to declare all concerned in such expeditions to be pirates, and liable to be dealt with 
as such, whenever met with on the high seas, or when seized and taken with arms 
in their hands on land? Are we to be content to leave the weak States so attacked 
to apply these principles and adopt this course? or ought there to be a common action 
of all States that desire peace to prevent such disturbances of it, and to hold the 
State that encourages and permits such conduct in her subjects in some measure 
responsible for the consequences? Let the political effects of conniving at or shut- 
ting our eyes to this growing system of aggression be noted in the particular case 
of Walker’s recent fillibustering expedition against Nicaragua. He has landed there 
with his ‘rowdies’ and desperadoes, and is now maintaining himself as a de facto 
political interest in that Territory. He has had the audacity to send his diplomatic 
agent to represent him in the United States; and, although the President has up to 
this day hesitated—it would be too much to say refused—to recognize this agent, 
the state of things in Nicaragua, and the confusion consequent upon this very expe- 
dition, has been used as a pretext for refusing to receive the envoy of Rivas, the 
elected President of Nicaragua, or to recognize any other established authority of 
the country. Nicaragua is warranted by this refusal, under the supposition of its 
being a State, in declaring war against the United States, and steps have been taken by 
the authorities there which may end in this extreme measure. But this, instead of 
being feared, is the consummation most desired by Americans, because it would 
warrant the decided support of Walker, and the employment of the United States 
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forces in direct hostilities for purposes of conquest and annexation. Nicaragua is 
thus clearly in the position of a weak State, subjected to the aggression, direct and 
indirect, of a powerful one. Where, then, is the difference between her claim and that 
of Turkey, for the support of Europe against palpable violence and injustice ?” 





There is this little trouble in the way of our kind guardians over the 
water, namely, when they go to Turkey, they may do as the Turkies do; 
but when they come to Yankee-land they can’t do as the Yankees do. 
Cause why? Yankees and Sharp’s rifles are uncommonly ugly things to 
handle any way except good-naturedly. Dear John Bull, don’t be stupid! 
You are not a quick-witted fellow, it is true; but you ought to know 
which side your bread is buttered. Chaff and call hard names as much as 
you like. We rather like it too. It shows how much you think of us. A 
man never throws away much good solid cursing on an object he cares 
nothing for. Curse on; your Billingsgate to us is music. It is a tribute 
to our greatness, extorted from your fear and envy. But don’t be afraid. 
We will not hurt you, if you behave yourself, and keep your hands off. 
Words cooled by the breath of man move us as little as a bad smell moves 
a New-York alderman. But, confine yourself distinctly to bow-wowing. 
Show your teeth, if you please, but don’t snap, or we shall be under the dis- 
agreeable necessity of taking you by the neck, and shaking you into your 
senses again. Let Central America alone. You have hold of the wrong 
end of the stick there. Uncle Sam can take care of this continent without 
you; and, upon our word, John, he means to do it. There you see is the 
whole question settled for you without further trouble. And pray be not 
deceived by our little domestic “ tiffs” and love quarrels among ourselves. 
It is a family quarrel; a man and wife “ pout.” We will be as ill-natured 
as we please to each other, and fall out and rate each other roundly; but 
when anybody else interferes in our matrimonial squabbles, we are ‘“‘ one 
flesh” again, and ready to “serve out” the intruder to his heart’s content. 
Accept your destiny like a man, John. You are getting old and feeble—all 
your fine navy to the contrary notwithstanding. We are young and lusty. 
We have never applied any hot aristocratic and monarchical stimulants to 
our blood, nor lived too fast; and if you push us into “ field” work, you 
will be really surprised at the “swath” we shall cut through that grass of 
which we are told all flesh is compounded. Verb. sap. 





DOMESTIC. 


The approach of the Cincinnati Convention centres all interest upon the 
Presidential nomination. Who will he be? Ah, there’s the rub. In Wash- 
ington, the friends of fifty candidates are as busy as bees. It is beautiful, 
morally instructive and affecting, to walk the halls of legislation, to glide 
through the rooms of the White House; the bureaus of the secretaries; the 
salons of senators. So much friendship; such entire generosity and self- 
denial. Your great man, as he sharpens his carving-knife to cut a turkey, 
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feels the edge with a sentiment akin to that of the benevolent Shylock, and 
as he slices a “ piece of the breast” fancies it the “‘ pound of flesh” nearest 
his rival’s heart. They murder whilst they smile. They dream of cutting 
each other’s throats—figuratively, of course. It is also pleasing and instruc- 
tive to remark, that the question there with regard to the candidate is 
neither who is the greatest and best, nor who the most available; but, 
who can be managed easiest afterwards? And with all their wit and wire- 
pulling, it is still more pleasing to remark how completely in a fog they all 
are. Now, we know who will be the next Presidential and Vice-Presiden- 
tial candidates, and yet we hold our tongue. Honorable senators discussed 
the matter in the lobby a few days since, and used the name of the Dexo- 
cratic Review very freely. The correspondent of the New-York Herald, 
writing March 20th, says: 

“ A good deal of excitement has been produced here to-day, among the friends of 
the various Presidential candidates, by an article which recently appeared in Dou- 
glas’ home organ—the Chicago Times—in which all the Presidential aspirants are 
overslaughed, with the exception of the ‘ Little Giant,’ who is pronounced the only 
available man for the crisis. A leading Buchanan senator stated to-day, in the 
presence of a number of gentlemen, that a repetition of the Democratic REVIEW 
game would only recoil upon its author. The excitement is intense, and it is wax- 


ing hotter.” 


Now, the Democratio Review plays no game. It means no mischief. 
Mr. George Saunders may kave played games with it four years ago, and 
undoubiedly he did it no good. Its present editor accepts the decision of 
the Cincinnati Convention “ pure and simple.” He may have his prefer- 
ences, as what man has not, but we challenge any man to show where we 
have said or written a word which the most perverse ingenuity could tor- 
ture into an attempt to anticipate or forestall the action of that body. We 
have no great love for political conventions of any kind; and that love is 
growing small by degrees and beautifully less. Our article upon “ Conven- 
tions,” of a few months since, embodies our faith on that head. The New- 
York Z/erald, of Sunday, March 23d, has adopted our idea, and added 
strength to it; and, whilst we can not conscientiously go the whole length 
of that article, there are some things in it worth pondering ; for instance, in 
enumerating what the convention system has done, it says: 

“Tt has raised up a power between the Constitution and the people utterly sub- 
versive of the spirit of the one and of the rights of the other. It has substituted 
the decisions of intriguing politicians in the place of the unbiased judgment of the 
nation. It has paralyzed and discouraged all high disinterested public sentiment, 
making petty management its chief qualification for political preferment, and clos- 
ing the door against patriotism, statesmanship, and personal independence. It has 
offered the highest rewards of the nation to him who would most successfully con- 
ceal his real opinions before the election, and most shamelessly disregard them 
after.” 


Of this Cincinnati Convention, however, we expect better things. We 
expect it truly to reflect the temper of the time. We expect it truly to re- 
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present the sentiments of National Democracy. We expect it to substitute 
honesty for intrigue, and patriotism for place-hunting. We expect it, in 
short, to give us the right man. And, much as the machinery of conven- 
tions has been perverted, we believe the situation and national crisis to be 
graye enough to control and compel it back to its proper and legitimate 
action. In that faith we rest. We want no Protean changes; and that, in 
conclusion, reminds us, that we have been making upon this Chronicle our 
first experiment at writing with one of “ Prince’s Protean Fountain-Pens.” 
The manufacturer sent us one, with a request to try it, and tell him if it 
were what it professed to be. To which we replied, that if it were we 
would say so, and if it were not he might be sure we would say it was a 
humbug. Now we have tried it, and we can say, with a clear conscience, 
that it is one of the greatest comforts we have ever stumbled‘on. It is ex- 
ceedingly simple. The handle is hollow and light, and holds ink enough 
to write a long time. We have been writing an hour with it, and it is up to 
its work still. The relief is really great. It saves the annoyance of dip- 
ping every minute into an inkstand. It is, as everybody probably knows, 
self-supplying; and when you have done writing you have only to turn a 
little regulator, put on the cap, and clap pen and inkstand into your pocket. 
We agree with the claim of the inventor, that it is one of the most useful in- 
ventions of the age. 


MONTHLY LITERARY RECORD. 


The Mormons at Home ; with some Incidents of Travel from Missouri to 
California, 1852-3. Ina series of Letters. By Mrs. B. G. Ferris, (wife 
of the late United States Secretary for Utah.) New-York: Dix & Ed- 
wards. 

Tue epistolary form of book-making has gone out of fashion; and the 
last effort of Miss Bremer makes us rather hope that she, at least, will not 
again attempt to revive it. But the pleasant and perspicuous style of the 
volume we have now before us, does much to obliterate the landmarks of 
our old dislike; and we confess that Mrs. Ferris (whose husband's official 
position gave her the best means of observing the polygamous villainy of 
Utah) has produced, from a rehash and revision of the private letters writ- 
ten by her during the period of her residence amongst the Mormons, a most 
piquant and agreeable volume. The keen eye and kindred sympathy of a 
woman and a wife at once revealed to her the depths of misery and shame 
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which underlie the forced composure of a Salt-Lake harem. She mentions 


many touching incidents which prove how bitterly the Mormon women re- 
gret the yoke from which there now appears for them no possibility of dis- 
enthralment. Just fancy her feelings when, shortly after her arrival, Mr. 
Parley Pratt, one of the most potent saints, called gravely at her house, and 
introduced to her, with all the formula of solemn courtesy, Mrs. P. Pratt, 
prima, Mrs. P. Pratt, secunda, Mrs. P. Pratt, tertia, Mrs. P. Pratt, quarta— 
at the same time assuring her, that the other Mrs. P. Pratts were all equally 
anxious to share her acquaintance, but that they were detained at home by 
domestic calls, and the duties of his nursery! We find, too, that the fact of 
a previous marriage does not prevent a woman’s being “ sealed” to a second 
husband during the temporary absence of her first. Thus, an accom- 
plished lady, whose husband had been sent by the “Saints” on a mission to 
California, was eagerly and openly solicited by many of the “ chief priests 
and elders” to accept of their respective ‘‘ seals” during the absence of her 
bosom’s lord—who, fortunately for himself and her, sat too firmly on his 
throne to be removed by such entreaties. The work is one of the liveliest 
interest and versatility ; the fair letter-writer, we suspect, was occasionally 
inclined to grow jealous, and there is nothing like a spice of jealousy or sus- 
picion for adding bitterness and edge to a woman’s perception of the ludi- 
crous. The journey from Missouri to Utah is well described; and the 
scenery of Kansas, the valley of the Wakarusa, the Big Vermilion and Big 
Blue rivers, with a general picture of life upon the frontier, are excellently 
and vividly portrayed. We congratulate Mrs. Ferris and her husband upon 
their escape from the paradise of saints; and thank the lady warmly for her 


pleasant narration of a ‘‘ strange experience.” 


‘ tharl ) nt * oF z he Pri le of the Village. A Tal of Kentucky. sy W. 
GiimMore Sums. Redfield: New-York. 


We may well suppose, and save ourselves a deal of trouble by the suppo- 
sition, that the author of the “ Partisan,” “ The Scout,” “‘ Beauchampe,” 
‘‘Mellichampe,” and the “ Foragers,” needs no endorsement at our hands to 
secure this new effort of his pen a wide and favorable notice. Indeed, the 
experience of a friendly librarian has assured us by infallible statistics, that 
the works of Mr. Simms are in more general demand among the romance- 
reading public than the works of any other author whatever. They pos- 
sess the great elements of popularity—a graphic style, and great fertility of 
incidents. The present work is no fictitious creation, however highly the 
chief characters may be colored, however the grouping of events may be 
altered to suit the concentration which is requisite to the modern novel. 


1 
ne 
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The tale of ‘* Charlemont” is a true tale, still fresh in the recollection of 
those who lived upon or near “the dark and bloody ground” where it 
transpired; and Mr. Simms has adhered with remarkable fidelity (as well 
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as we can recollect the facts) to the evidence which was produced in 
court on the trial of what is still remembered as ‘‘ The Kentucky Tragedy.” 


The Theology of Inventions ; or Manifestations of the Deity in Works of 
Art. By the Rev. Joun Braxsty, Kirkentilloch, Scotland. New-York : 
R. Carter & Brothers. 


Tus book is but another, though a most striking proof of the need which is 
increasingly felt by all the earnest professors of Christianity, for an alliance 
between doctrinal belief and the practical affairs of life. It is an effort, and 
a very powerful one, to convince us that we are indebted to the creed of 
Calvary, not only for the amelioration of our prospects in the life to come, 
but, likewise, that we owe to its suggestive inspiration much, if not all, the 
advances towards a physical millennium, which our growing mastery of me- 
chanics seems to promise. The writer is both an earnest and an able man; 
he has evidently applied himself to his task with heart as well as head; and 
his efforts to obtain a general acknowledgment of divinity, in works of art, 
are logical and eloquent. It is a fact, that the spirit of mechanics is to: 
selfish and material ; too boastful of its own ability, and too apt to forget, in 
the pride of its own constructiveness, the power of Him “ whose word spake 
the universe into being.” We, therefore, hail this volume as a corrective to 
the self-conceit which pervades the whole tribe of inventors; and hope that 
it may be as generally read, as we know that it is generally needed. 


Cyclopedia of American Literature ; embracing Personal and Critical 
Notices of Authors, and Selections from their Writings, from the earliest 
period to the present day ; with Portraits, Autographs, and other Illus- 
trations. By Evert A. Duycxinck and Grorce L, Duycxinck. In 2 vols. 
New-York: Charles Scribner. 1856. 


Ix all countries we must look for the real makers of history among the 
men that are most gifted with intelligence and learning—most progressive 
in their mental aspirations, and most constructive in their intellectual char- 
acter. But unfortunately, in England, France and the other great countries 
of Europe, where the feudal element of Aristocracy has overshadowed the 
true nobility of worth, we look in vain, for the most part, to find any proof 
of the direct influence which the literary genius of the country exercised 
upon transpiring events. 

Happily for ourselves and for the world, our history presents a marked 
exception to this rule. America was not born, so to speak, until after the 
Press had made itself felt as one of the controlling elements of government. 
Far removed from the blighting influence of feudal luxury and pride, the pen 
which, in Europe, was perverted to the ministry of mere amusement, or the 
support of a despotic formula, became, in the hands of the earnest and out- 
spoken settlers of this country, an instrument for the diffusion of general 
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intelligence and religion, a potent voice in the direction and control of all 
concerns of public interest. 

The press has necessarily exercised more influence in the formation of 
American history and character, than did the tongues of all our orators— 
the swords of all our soldiers. And indeed it is a noticeable feature that, 
whatever else might be the vocation of the men who aspired to take a lead- 
ing part in our affairs, they one and all, with some few rare exceptions, be- 
sought the assistance of the press, and through the medium of its columns 
endeavored to impress their views upon the public. 

It has thus come to pass that a biographical knowledge of American 
authors, their styles, pursuits and aspirations, is the first essential requisite 
to a thorough understanding of the institutions and form of government 
which their genius and devotion have created. We must look for the 
history of American events to the literature from which they took their rise, 
or in which their approach was combated. Arecord of the mental progress 
of the country is, in fact, but a chronicle of the successive steps by which 
we have attained our present unparalleled advancement: for the class of 
professional authors are comparatively a modern innovation in our literature ; 
while the writers who contributed to form our earlier character and achieve 
our independence, were likewise the great actors in a national drama, and 
we find the seeds and principles of their achievements in the writings by 
which they either sought to defend or popularize their sentiments. 

In no country in the world, therefore, could a Cyclopzdia of Literature, 
accompanied by biographical sketches, possess such great importance, or so 
many elements of interest, amusement and instruction, as in our own; and 
to the Messrs. Duyckinck, who have compiled, with infinite research and 
guided by the purest taste and judgment, the volumes under review, we feel 
ourselves indebted for a most valuable addition to the national library. 

The arrangement of the work is admirably lucid and natural ; the general 
subject of American Literature being divided into three periods or epochas— 
the Colonial, the Revolutionary, and Present period; the authors arranged 
in chronological order, each in his respective period ; and the specimens that 
are given, whenever practicable, are complete in themselves—the best exam- 
ples of style being selected, and then, for the most part, given in full. 

The biographical notices, which are copiously illustrated by portraits from 
original paintings and daguerreotypes as well as by autographs, are brief, 
succinct and luminous; presenting only such facts of history or personal 
peculiarity as are important to a full understanding of the specimens pro- 
duced; digression and critical comment are avoided, as they ought to be in 
a work of this description. The facts are placed fairly before us; and then 
every man is permitted for himself to draw such deductions as his tastes or 
political affinities may direct. 

It is evident that the Messrs. Duyckinck feel little sympathy for the Dark 
Lantern fraternity ; for they acknowledge with most noble candor and zeal- 
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ous gratitude the obligations of our early universities to the divines of 
Germany and England, and to all the scientific professors who contributed 
to the creation, invigoration and recruitment of our national intellect. Of 
these it may be sufficient to mention Berkeley, Priestley, Nesbit, Lieber, 
Paine and Agassiz. 

In the first period—which we may call the Puritan—we have copious ex- 
tracts from the works of Roger Williams, Cotton, Hooker, the Mathers, the 
Bartrams, Jonathan Edwards, and, last of all, as the connecting link between 
this epoch and the succeeding one, the life and many of the choicest essays 
of Benjamin Franklin. 

In the second, or Revolutionary period, we find such men as Otis, Dickin- 
son, Jefferson, Adams, Hamilton, Madison, and Jay, the leading spirits; 
while the quaint wit of Francis Hopkinson is not wanting, and the ballads 
and other light productions of a host of minor names contribute each their 
quota to bring before us again, with all vivacity and interest, the various 
struggles and reverses of the times that tried men’s souls, 

In the third, or present period, we find the culmination of the two former 
epochas. Writers like Channing, and orators like Calhoun and Clay ; Kent, 
Marshall, and Judge Story are teaching law from the bench ; while the field 
of light literature is occupied by Paulding, Irving, Cooper, Simms, Emerson, 
Poe, Hawthorne, and a host of others whose names must occur to every 
reader. Bryant, Halleck, and Longfellow we look to as the representative 
poets of our country ; but all are noticed who deserve it, or who can even 
establish a questionable title to that honor. 

The work is got up with a carefulness and elegance which reflect the 
highest credit on the publisher : the volumes form in themselves a complete 
library of all that is most valuable and worth preserving in our country’s 
literature; and although there are some names which we miss among the 
catalogue, the insertion of which would be advisable in the future edition: 
through which a work of such utility and interest can not fail to pass, still 
we must confess that the compilation is, perhaps, as compendious as its 
nature would permit ; and that its editors seem to have been actuated by an 
impartial and discriminating spirit, both in their selections and the biogra- 
phies attached. 


Life of George Washington. By Wasutneton Irvine. In three volumes. 
Vol. Il. New-York: G. P. Putnam & Company. 
pan) 


Wuute Thomas Babington Macaulay spends twice as many years in giving 
us two additional volumes of his History of England, which said volumes 
embrace but a fraction of the joint reign of King William and Queen Mary, 
our own more genial and industrious Irving has lost no time in putting be- 
fore us the second volume of that great biography to the preparation for 
which we may suppose the best years of his life have been sedulously, 


though secretly devoted. 
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The present volume takes up the thread of its predecessor (noticed in ou 
issue of July for the year last past), and again introduces us to Washington, 
who has just taken formal command of the American army at Cambridge. 
We have details of the protracted siege of Boston; and the sketches of the 
English and American generals, with which the volume may be said to 
open, are among the most attractive portraits that the pen of Mr. Irving has 
yet furnished. The correspondence which took place between George 
Washington and General Howe, relative to the treatment of Ethan Allen by 
the latter, will be read with emotion, as will also the instructions sent by 
the American commander to his farm-agent at Mount Vernon at a time 
when Lord Dunmore was exercising martial law in Virginia, and it was 
daily expected that an attack would be made on the home of the “arch 
Perplexed as he was by anxieties for the satety of his wife, and oc- 


rebel.” 
cupied by the vast cares of an army which looked up to him for every thing, 
he still found time to give directions for the conduct of his domestic affairs, 
and was anxious, let what might happen, that Mount Vernon’s ‘“ hos- 
pitality to the poor” should be nowise curtailed—that “no one should go 
hungry away from it,” and that the customary alms should be duly distri- 
buted among the needy, as if the master of the mansion were himself ai 
home. 

The volume is illustrated by a portrait of Washington in his fortieth year, 
taken from an original in the possession of G. W. P. Custis; a map of New- 
York and its vicinity ; another of the battle of Long Island, and another of 
a part of New-Jersey. When the third volume appears, we shall probably 
make an extended review of the wholg; but for the present must content 
ourselves with having thus called the attention of our readers to the fact of 
publication. 


Life of Schamyl, and Narrative of the Circassian War of Independence: 
against Russia. By J. Micron Mackie, author of ‘Cosas de Espaiia.” 
Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. Cleveland, Ohio: Jewett, Proctor & 
Worthington. New-York: Sheldon, Lamport & Blakeman. 


We had hoped to find a more thorough book than the one before us when 
we read the title. The heroic character of the Prophet Chief of the Cauca- 
sus long since endeared him to us. Few, indeed, in England or America, 
but think of him much after the same manner as they are accustomed to 
think of Richard the Lion Heart, or that courteous paynim, Saladin, the 
Christian graces of whose character threw into deeper shadow the vices of 
his barbarian adversaries, the crusaders. It was not a sketchy portrait, 
therefore, that we desired, but a close and finely-finished miniature of the 
man. The late events in the Crimea have added to and deepened the interest 
with which the history of Schamy] is invested. From the desperate strug- 
gle of remote barbarians, ‘“ the early tenants of those hills,” to the height 
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of which the deluge of Roman conquest never rose, beating back again to 
the plains the fierce swarms of the northern hive, and withstanding the 
repeated assaults of Russia’s best generals, the war between that power 
and the Western Allies has raised the contest in Circassia to be a constituent 
part of the great drama of nations. We must confess therefore that we 
were disappointed in not finding the present a book of larger scope, as 
well as greater minuteness and detail. This, however, is not Mr. Mackie’s 
fault. It is the fault of our own expectations and desires. He very frankly 
says in his preface: ‘ The principal authors who have recently written on Cir- 
cassia are Bodenstedt, Moritz, Wagner, Marlinski, Dubois de Montpéreux, 
Hommaire de Hell, Taillander, Marigny, Golovin, Bell, Longworth, Spencer, 
Knight, Cameron, Ditson; and from their pages chiefly has been filled the 
easel with the colors of which I have endeavored to paint the following pic- 
ture of a career of heroism nowise inferior to the most famous champions 
of classical antiquity.” The result is an agreeable book, light and sketchy ; 
full of pleasant descriptions of scenery, manners, customs, etc., among the 
mountains of the Caucasus. It will repay perusal. There is little, however, 
told about Schamyl] that we did not know before. Some things, indeed, Mr. 
Mackie tells us which are quite new, always with the very careful and pro- 
per proviso, however, that although they may be “ vara new,” they are not 
“vara true.” As, for instance, that. Schamyl would have done such and 
such things in his youth if he had happened to think of them; and per- 
formed such and such actions if they had happened to come handy. Thus 
the “life” of Schamyl commences where the newspapers found him, and 
leaves off where they left him. That smells a little of the shop. It looks a 
little bit more like book-making than history. But that is no crime, and we 
can say one thing in favor of the life, which is indeed not a small thing for 
us to say—we read it a whole hour by Shrewsbury clock without growing 
wearied; and that, too, not for the purpose of writing a “ notice,” but with 
the honest design of finding out what was init. It is very neatly printed, 
and of course reflects credit upon the enterprising publishers. But ‘ that’s 
not much” neither, as Hamlet says; for all publishers are enterprising now- 
a-days, and all copper-face type reflects credit. Yet it is worth reading. 
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